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“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


E guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 34 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33g inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15¢ inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 


pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Slaysman & Company 


Adjustable for No.1, No. 1%, No. 2, 
No. 2% and No.3 cans. Special machine 
for No. 10’s. 


Hansen Conveyor Boot 


Hansen Fruit & Vegetable Filler 


FILLS CUT STRING BEANS AUTOMATICALLY. Utilizes Gravity to 
Preform the Filling Labor by Means of the Adjustable Filling Hopper. 


For filling whole beans, remove the hopper and 
you have the best and simplest hand pack filler 
ever built. 


Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


Hansen Pea and Bean Filler 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
Gentlemen :— 

We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, ~- 
rather as you call it, Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 

We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise 
you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with one girl super- 
vising the fill of cans, was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 

We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is 
we lay it all to your machine. 

If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer 
same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon change their 


opinion. 
CENTRAL CANNING 
By W. A. Christiansen, Mgr. 


Also used for tomatoes, beets, cherries, berries, etc. 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATEDELIVERIES AT THIS TIME. 
HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP., Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hansen Beet Topper 
Hansen Corn Cooker Filler 
Hansen Kraut Machine 
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iished in all the canning trade papers, showing the 


names of all canners who have subscribed to the 1925 


Canned Foods Week Fund. 

Many Pennsylvania canners have already sub- 
<cribed. Some Pennsylvania canners have not yet sub- 
-cribed, and this letter is to call their attention to the 
tact that it will be most unfortunate for any canner’s 
name to be omitted from the list of subscribers, as it 
is believed the brokers, wholesale grocers and chain 
stores will give preference in their buying to those 
canners who have helped make Canned Foods Week a 
success by subscribing the one dollar per thousand 
cases based on their 1924 pack, that each canner has 
been requested to subscribe. 

Can you afford not to help create a bigger demand 
and a greater consumption of canned foods when, on 
the usual size cans, it will only cost you 1/20th of a 
cent per dozen cans of your 1924 pack to do this? 

Every report is that previous Canned Foods Weeks 
have resulted in permanently increased consumption 
and sales of canned foods. 

For the use of those who have not previously sub- 
scribed, a subscription form is attached. Won’t you 
please fill this out with your subscription and sign it 
and mail it to the undersigned promptly? 

If any earlier subscribers should feel disposed to 
increase his subscription, I will be delighted to hear 
from him. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES G. SUMMERS, JR. 


THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU. PLEASE 
GIVE IT YOUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


THE CANNED FOODS WEEK COMMITTEE MEETS 


Minutes of the National Canned Foods Week Commit- 
tee Meeting Which Convened in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, June 27, 1925. 


RESENT: Royal F. Clark, chairman National 
Canners Association Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. 

James Moore, member National Canners Associa- 
tion Canned Foods Week Committee. 

Arthur P. Williams, chairman Canners Conference 
Committee National Wholesale Grocers Association. 

Leslie Lieber, general chairman National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. 

E. F. Trego, president National Canners Associa- 
tion. 

Ogden 8. Sells, representing Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. 

J. M. Heintz, representing the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. 

P. J. Murphy, chairman National Food Brokers 
Association Canned Foods Week Committee. 

Paul Fishback, secretary National Food Brokers 
Association. 


F. E. Gorrell, secretary and treasurer National 
Canners Association. 


F. M. Shook, assistant secretary National Canners 
Association. 


F. S. Kamper, representing the National Retail 
Grocers Association. 
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Sol Westerfeld, representing the National Retail 
Grocers Association. 

Hilmer Swenson, advertising counsel, Sales Pro- 
motion Committee, National’ Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation. 

J. J. Miller, general chairman Sales Promotion 
Committee National Wholesale Grocers Association. 

M. Templeton, representing the Sales Promotion 
Committee. 

Walter J. Tancill, executive vice chairman Joint 
Canned Foods Weeks Committee. 

Royal F. Clark presided. W. J. Tancill was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


Mr. Clark reviewed the result of the conference 
at West Baden of representatives of canners, distribu- 
tors and machinery supply trade, wherein dates of 
November 9th to 21st were set for National Canned 
Foods Week, and also that the canners and others had 
pledged the united support of the industry with finar- 
cial contributions to the extent of approximately 
$75,000 by canners and others looking toward the suc- 
cess of the week, and that this was a meeting of the 
various committees in charge of the campaign to fur- 
ther the work and prepare for the most successful 
Canned Foods Week ever held. 

F. E. Kamper and Sol Westerfeld advised that the 
National Retail Grocers Association had appoinied a 
strong committee to co-operate in Nationa! Canned 
Foods Week and that the committee would have their 
fullest co-operation. 


Hilmer Swenson and J. J. Miller appeared before 
the conference and offered the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Sales Promotion Committee 
who are promoting the “Phone for Food” campaign. 
After listening to an outline of the activities of the 
“Phone for Food” program, the following resolution 
was introduced by James Moore and unanimously ap- 
proved: 


The Canned Foods Week Committee has 
solicited all organized support from the different 
bodies engaged in canned foods publicity, and 


It particularly appreciates the offer of the 
Phone for Food Committee and accepts the same 
with thanks. 


Consideration of slogans by the committee was 
next under discussion and after a full discussion a 
motion was made by Arthur Williams and adopted that 
the slogan “Stock Your Pantry” would be the official 
slogan of the campaign; a motion was also made by 
Leslie Lieber and seconded by Arthur Williams and car- 
ried that the slogan “Rich in Vitamins” would also be 
an official slogan of the campaign. 


Upon consideration of the advertising the commit- 
tee adopted two posters. The poster carrying a pic- 
ture of a can, drawings of which were submitted, was 
adopted as poster “A.” ‘Instructions were given to 
print 300,000 small posters, the same size as were used 
last year, and 50,000 large posters. These posters to 
carry the slogan “Stock Your Pantry” and “Rich in 
Vitamins.” + The other poster which will be a picture 
of a pantry and a little girl taking foods out of the 
pantry will be known as poster “B.” The same quan- 
tity, 300,000 small and 50,000 large, will be ordered. 
The slogans to be used on these posters are “If It’s 
Canned It’s Fresh” and “Rich in Vitamins.” The 
posters are to be distributed to the trade, without 
charge, by the National Canners Association. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 


Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


| Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
| for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right! | 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A resolution, seconded by James Moore, was 
passed, to the effect that the $48,000 to be distributed 


in the markets should be scaled down not to exceed 25. 


per cent for the purpose of purchasing the large post- 
ers in question. 

A motion was made by Mr. Moore, which was sec- 
onded and carried, to the effect that the chairman 
should appoint a committee to interview the milk and 
meat packing industry for the purpose of soliciting 
contributions to assist the committee to pay for the 
general advertising publicity being used on posters 
which will carry milk and meat as well as other prod- 
ucts. The following committee was appointed: Arthur 
P. Williams, chairman; Ogden §S. Sells, Leslie Lieber 
and J. M. Heintz. 

The committee approved an expenditure of $6,000 
for muslin streamers, which will be given general dis- 
tribution. Mr. Lieber and Mr. Tancill were appointed 
a committee to secure prices from the St. Louis Button 
Company and to secure the co-operation of the Button 
Company in giving to chairmen and others the oppor- 
tunity to purchase these buttons during the campaign 
the same as was done last year in many cities. 

Mr. Swenson is going to make suggestions to the 
Stecher Lithographic Company in reference to adver- 
tising value of copy used on posters. It is understood 
that the Stecher Company will confer with Mr. Swenson 
and give a final sketch to Mr. Gorrell, the final proof 
to be passed on by Mr. Williams and Mr. Gorrell. 


TEN YEARS OF GOOD SERVICE 


N a recently issued summary of the work and ac- 
] complishments of the University of Maryland Ex- 

tension Service, since its inauguration ten years 
ago, Dr. T. B. Symons, director, points out the far- 
reaching influence that this organization has exerted in 
the development of agriculture and rural home life in 
the State. 

The Extension Service, which came into existence 
with the passage by Congress of the Smith-Lever Act 
in 1914, has been in close and intimate contact with 
every phase of agricultural enterprise in the State of 
Maryland, from the raising of the most insignificant 
crop to the marketing of the most important one. Its 
efforts and its work have ranged all the way from the 
solution of individual rural problems to help and assist- 
ance in the formulation of State programs and policies. 

The work that the Extension Service has accom- 
plished in promoting organization among farmers, in 
improving crop and livestock production, in the devel- 
opment of the dairy industry, in improving home and 
community life and in helping to solve the many prob- 
lems involved in the production of poultry, fruits and 
vegetables, in the use of fertilizers and lime, in the 
grading and packing of farm products and in disease 
and insect control is pointed out. 

While the Extension Service was organized in 
1914, it was not until 1917 that appropriations were 
made available for the maintenance of a county agent 
in every county of the State. Since that time, however, 


couny agents have been on duty in every county of 


—— and home demonstration agents in all but a 
ew. 


Dr. Symons points out that the Extension Service 
was inaugurated during the same year that marked 
the outbreak of the World War and details some of the 
important emgerency measures that the Extension 
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Service was called upon to undertake during that criti- 
cal period. 


“In the production of farm crops,” says the report, 
“the Extension Service has directed its attention to the 
introduction of improved varieties; to the control of 
destructive insects and diseases, and to profitable cul- 
tural methods which have been tested and proved by 
the Experiment Station. Through its efforts, the use 
of pure bred seed corn has become more general. It 
has encouraged the planting of alfalfa, soy beans and 
other legume crops, both because of their value as soil 
improving agents and because of their desirable quali- 
ties as pasture and hay for livestock. Legume crops 
are now grown generally throughout Maryland and in 
larger volume than ever before and fill an important 
place in the agriculture of a State where dairying is so 
important an industry. 


“In the improvement of the dairy industry inthe 
State, the Extension Service has rendered valuable 
assistance. Through its efforts, pure bred dairy cattle 
have become more numerous, better feeding methods 
prevail and cows capable of increased milk production 
have been bred and introduced. Cow testing associa- 
tions in the important dairying counties of the State 
have given farmers the opportunity to discover the 
profit and loss on their own herds and to discard ani- 
mals that have not paid their way. Pure bred bulls 
and hundreds of milk cows have been selected by spe- 
cialists and county agents for farmers who have de- 
sired to improve their herds. Through the agricul- 
tural boys’ club work alone, the Extension Service has 
been instrumental in introducing several hundred pure 
bred dairy calves to Maryland farms. The Extension 
Service has helped in the organization and has sup- 
ported the three big dairy marketing associatiors in 
the State which are now doing an aggregate annual 
business for Maryland members well in excess of seven 
million dollars. Likewise it has been an important fac- 
tor in getting farmers to have their herds tested for 
tuberculosis, thus serving both the farmer and the 
city consumer of milk. 


“In promoting the livestock industry throughout 
the State, the Extension Service has endeavored par- 
ticularly to encourage the economical production of 
sheep and swine and beef eattle. It has assisted farm- 
ers materially in combating parasitic pests and dis- 
eases to which sheep and swine are subject, and has 
aided especially in the campaign against hog cholera. 
Wherever possible it has promoted among the farmers 
the co-operative sale of lambs and wool, and at a time 
when wool was unmarketable ai satisfactory prices, 
introduced a movement to have wool nianufactured into 
blankets, thereby helping farmers secure a reasonable 
price for their product. 


“In the farm home and in the social a:tivities of 
the rural community, the Extension Service hag per- 
formed services similar to those provided for agricul- 
ture. It has assisted women in the country to organize 
clubs and associations where home and community 
problems can be discussed and attacked through united 
efforts. It has constantly brought to the attention cf 
rural women new and more efficient methods of house- 
hold management, tested recipes for canning and pre- 
serving food products, time and money saving hints in 
home sewing, in making clothing and millinery, and 


plans for making home life in the country more attrac- 
tive and pleassant. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


_Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


The Ideal Method Of Inspection. 


When your tomatoes, apples, etc., pass along before your Inspectors, laying 
quietly ona moving belt, what about those with a bad spot on the under side. 
They get by. 


The MONITOR Roller Table prevents this. |The stock is turned over and over as it passes 
along and the ‘bad’ spot is turned up where it must be seen. It means a better pack. Try one of 


these machines. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. srccucacenss 


A. K. Robi & Co. inc., Balto. Md. 
Canadian Plant P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd Mfg. Co. 
National Canned Foods Week 
NOV. 9 to 21 L 
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“In the work with the boys and the girls of the 


farm, the Extension Service has had, perhaps, its most | 


useful field. It has provided boys with an opportu- 
nity to learn the theory of home economics through 
practical work in the home. It has reached thousands 
of boys and girls each year and by demonstrations, 
which they themselves have conducted, has pointed out 
to them the latent possibilities of agriculture and rural 
life. 


“Poultry, fruits and vegetables, soil improvement, 
drainage, the use of lime and fertilizers, the grading 
and packing of farm products, the production of can- 
ning crops, fairs and community shows, insect and dis- 
ease control, have all presented continuous agricultural 
problems which the Extension Service has helped and 
is still helping to solve.” 


ANOTHER VIEW OF ASSOCIATION BENEFITS 


RGANIZING the units of an industry into a 
QO trade association to deal with its common prob- 
lems is both legal and desirable, declared E. W. 
McCullough, manager of the Department of Manufac- 
ture of the United States, in an address in Detroit be- 
fore the Society of Brass Manufacturers. 
“Moreover,” he continued, “recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have made it clear that 
important information vital to the industry may be 
gathered and passed on by the association to its mem- 
bers and made available to the public without govern- 
mental interference, provided that at all times such in- 
formation is not used in any way as a vehicle for price- 
fixing or curtailing production.” 


Mr. McCullough went on to say that “the largest 
units in industry have their organization and equip- 
ment for gathering factual information useful for 
intelligent management. The smaller units, unable to 
finance individually the gathering of similar informa- 
tion, if we construe the recent Supreme Court decisions 
‘correctly, may organize an association and set up with- 
in such organization machinery for rendering a like 
service and without contravention of law.” 


“After a trial of more than a half century,” he 
said, “the trade association has proven its worth as a 
medium for service to the members of an industry who, 
although they continue their relations as competitors, 
yet work together co-operatively in dealing with non- 
competitive problems which come before them from 
time to time. 


“Among the studies which have profited such as- 
sociations most are those relating to research, scientific 
and general, simplification and standardization, cost ac- 
counting, setting up qualified standards, arbitrating 
differences, setting up of codes of recognized trade 
practices, the establishment of technical schools, ete. 
In other words, those problems the study of which is 
valuable as information to the industry and the solution 
of trade questions, marks advancement. 


“Trade associations in their early beginnings were 
largely organized for defensive or offensive purposes— 
a sort of protective agency—while today the objectives 
of the modern trade association are largely, if not all 
together, for the enlightenment and progress of the 


industry rather than for direct personal benefit of its 
members. 
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“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
whose constituent membership represents so large a 
Of trade associations, has continually given 
attention to the problems and the progress of those 
associations and has rendered most valuable aid in 
working with government for a better understanding 
as to what they might or might not do. 


“In the Referendum of the Chamber on trade as- 
sociation activities it frankly placed before the busi- 
ness organizations of the country eight questions relat- 
ing to vital issues and received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the position taken concerning them. This 
position has been confirmed as correct in the Supreme 
Court decisions recently delivered.” 


“Tt is well to keep in mind,” Mr. McCullough sug- 
gests, “that the decisions referred to change no laws 
and give no greater liberty to associations than before, 
but they do make clear the fact that many activities in 
which trade associations generally desire to engage are 
not in themselves under ban of law and if they are used 
intelligently and for the common good and not to create 


—— in trade, there will be no interference with 
em.” 


CATALOGUE POSTAGE 


Post Office Department Refuses Low Rate on all Cata- 
logues of Less Than 24 Pages. 


N the Post Office regulations, a “catalogue” must 
contain not less than twenty-four pages. If it con- 
tains fewer pages than this it is not entitled to the 

rate of one cent per two ounces, but must bear a rate of 
one and a half cents per two ounces. 


_ The effect of this ruling, as brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Transportation and Commu- 
nication of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States by various business organizations has been that 
many business houses are increasing their catalogues 
to twenty-four pages with a tendency to break down 
well-established trade standards of paper size, printing 
and folding. 

Some have discovered that by attaching a circular 
on which the rate is one and a half cents if mailed alone, 
to a twenty-four page catalogue, the whole can be 
mailed for one cent. 

These and other effects of the new postal rates will 
be considered by the Joint Subcommittee of Congress 
at hearings to begin at Washington July 20. 


Look 


Communicate with us before placing your 
business for } tomato baskets, and allow us to 
quote, and forward samples. 

We believe we have the most practical pack- 


age on the market, for handling tomatoes from 
fields to factory. 


SWING BROTHERS 
Ridgely, Md. 
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Bliss Compound Applying Machines 


Ends Compounded 
Without Air Bubbles 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. kn’ works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH T. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES { Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. meal s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y, HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO, 


No. 390 


- ~ 


Last 
Call ! 


The time is short—the season close at hand. Do not 
delay further. Order your Catsup Filling Equipment 
now! It will soon be too late to get Kiefer machines— 
and do better work this season at lower cost. 


Remember these features which have proven of great 
advantage, convenience, and economy to catsup packers: 


Filling without slop or waste. 


Each bottle filled perfectly. No filling of cracked, 
broken or imperfect bottles. 


Nothing to take apart when cleaning. 
Minimum amount of metal contact. 
No perceptible loss in temperature when filling. 


_ The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 


g 
> 
Write us now. ‘oF 


CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


Buchanan, Va., July 10, 1925—Fruit—Haven’t any at all. 
Was all killed on the 27th of May. ae 

Tomatoes—Have about half of our usual crop set, which is 
late, but seems to be growing well. 

Queenstown, Md., July 9, 1925—Tomatoes—Are spotty, but 
are now doing fine. Acreage not as large as was expected. Late 
fall for a big crop. 

Corn—Looks good. 


Milton, Del., July 10, 1925—Tomatoes—The present outlook 
is fair in spite of the fact that we have had few rains. Lack 
of good rains the next three weeks will cut the crop very seri- 
ously. An early fall will cut the yield one-half. Ideal weather 
will give us a fair crop, ordinary weather, a poor crop and un- 
favorable weather will make our crop a failure. 

String Beans—Have been seriously cut by drought. 


Milton, Del., July 13, 1925—The only article we pack in the 
fall is none too favorable for canning crops since May 15th. 
Where growers had land plowed and kept it tilled they managed 
to get their early beans planted in pretty good shape, but those 
who follow peas land with beans have had a hard time getting 
late beans planted due to lack of moisture. Recently we have 
had one or two fairly good rains, and beans are being planted, 
although pretty late. The crop no doubt will be badly bunched. 


Townsend, Del., July 11, 1925—String Beans—60 to 70 per 
cent normal crop, if we have sufficient rainfall during next two 
weeks. 

_ Tomatoes—Annual acreage has been set, but at least 50 per 
cent of the plants were put out very late. Conditions today 
would indicate less than 75 per cent of normal pack. ; 

Corn—Usual acreage. Conditions good, but will need mois- 
ture soon to make crop. Weather has been exceedingly dry here 
for the past four weeks. 


Norway, Me., July 13, 1925—Corn—Average 93 per cent. 
One-tenth replanted. Stand 85 per cent of planting of June Ist. 
We look for about 65 per cent at this time of the year. 


Fremont, Ohio, July 13, 1925—Cabbage—Have had timely 
rains at transplanting and since. 
Pickles—Prospects for crop are also good. 


Fayette, Ohio, July 8, 1925—Corn—Very small for this time 
of year. Been very dry all spring. Good rains last few days 
have been very helpful. Looks at present like 75 per cent of a 
crop. Acreage about as usual. 


Flat Rock, Ind., July 6, 1925—Corn—Consider prospects now 
100 per cent. 


Green Forest, Ark., July 9, 1925—Tomatoes—10 to 20 per 
cent increase in acreage contracted. 95 per cent of contracted 
acreage set. Conditions 85 per cent of normal. 


Omaha, Ark., July 8, 1925—Tomatoes—Above an average 
here in our section of the county where the hail did not hit but 
just a small scope. 


Anderson, Mo., July 8, 1925 —Tomatoes—Our contracted 
acreage was probably 200 per cent, while our set acreage was 
probably 150 per cent. Had extremely dry weather during and 
all through setting time. Have had few rains so far, and still 
very dry in most of our districts. Rains locally. Crop looks un- 
even, due to excessive replanting and stand not good in some 
places. Crop has grown off well, but not set heavy to fruit. Crop 
will start to ripen in two or three weeks. We do not expect to 
pack much over 125 per cent, due to weather shortening crop. 
Canners need to use only reputable brokers and be slow about 
taking on sales below cost. 


Marshfield, Mo., July 6, 1925—Tomatoes—100 per cent acre- 
age, but may be a little late. Plants are looking good. Had 
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good rain July 4th, and if the weather continues right will have 
fine crop. 


Blair, Nebr., July 8, 1925—Sweet Corn—125 per cent acre- 
age compared to normal year. We had to replant considerable 
acreage, clue to flood rains during June, but at present writing 
we have had plenty of moisture, with ideal corn weather. Un- 
less weather conditions are against us from now on, we expect 
a very large pack. We expect to make a 100 per cent delivery 
on all grades sold, but will have but little, if any, surplus. Our 
early plantings have all been laid by, and while a few fields are 
a little thin, most of the fields are an elegant stand. 


Ogden, Utah, July 8, 1925—Peas—100 per cent normal yield. 
Acreage same as last year. Alaskas all packed. Fine quality. 
Will be through packing sweets in two weeks. 

Tomatoes—Acreage 1924, 5,400 acres. Acreage 1925, 7,000 
acres. Prospects for big crop never looked better. 


Silverton, Ore., July 7, 1925—Strawberries—All harvested. 
About 80 per cent yield. Best quality, except the early varie- 
ties, which were badly damaged by cold rains during maturing 
season. 

- Loganberries—50 per cent of normal, of which reports say 
90 per cent of berries in South and West were cooked during hot 
spell of two days, June 24 and 25. Result is perhaps a 25 per 
cent crop, with a lot of sunburned berries. 

Red Raspberries—Failure owing to the winter frost. 

Black Raspberries—A fair crop. 

Prunes—Few and far between. About a 20 per cent crop. 
Chances are good for a fair quality and large size. 

Blackberries—Are going to be at a premium. All frozen 
out during the winter. 

Cherries—Scarce. 

This has been an unusual year for the Wilamitte Valley. 
Never before has there been such a short crop of berries and 
fruit in general. 


Springbrook, Ore., July 8, 1925—Black Raspberries—75 per 
cent of crop. 

Loganberries—50 per cent of crop. 

Blackberries—Fair crop. 

Cherries—All kinds. About 10 per cent of crop. 

Pears—40 per cent crop. 


Oroville, Wash., July 8, 1925—Tomatoes—Crop is fine. Best 
in years. We will have 100 per cent crop. Will be packing full 
blast by August Ist, will be running light July 20. 

Prospects here are generally good on all crops. 


Apples, 
pears, potatoes, tomatoes and wheat. 


& 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports from 70 per cent of the canners 
of the Tri-States estimate a pack of 70 per cent of the pea pack 
of last year. Standard No. 2 tin No. 4 sieve early Junes are 
sold out. Many packers could not fill in full their future orders 
on this size. : 

The first planting of string beans for canning in the Balti- 
more section was practically worthless. The second is produc- 
ing good beans, but only half the average yield per acre. 


McArthur, Ohio—The Beaver Canning Co., in Jackson 
county, which lost its plant by fire a few months ago, has de- 
cided not to rebuild and will close their business. 


Clyde, Ohio—The Clyde Co. is running full blast, canning 
cherries of the early variety. Friday evening the employes re- 
ceived a fine treat of ice-cream and cake through the kindness of 
the president and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wilder. 


Plain City, Ohio—The Riser-Hoe canning factory at Plain 
City is preparing for the season’s run. The frame portion of the 
plant has been repainted and a corps of workers are busy on the 
inside. They have out the usual acreage of corn. In addition 
to this they are branching out and have out 5,000 tomato plants, 


also an acre of beans, They will can beans for samples for trade 
next year, 
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“We. excel Our Labels 
in“Desi are the Highest Standard 
of for Commereral Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic @. 


Rochester, NY. 
DM “If it’s used in a Cannery 
= --- We sell it.” 
PLAN 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 


PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Western Sales Dept. 
Buffalo 14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
FACTORIES 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 
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Muskegon, Mich.—The Michigan Canners’ Association voted 
to join the Michigan cherry growers in an advertising campaign 
throughout the country. The growers have been “telling the 
world” about Michigan sour cherries for some time, and much 
advertising has been done by individual canners, but the present 
idea contemplates a campaign of larger proportions. 

Under the resolution passed by the association, the canners 
will not have an active part in the planning and placing of the 
advertising, but will merely contribute such sums as the growers 
may assign. 

The proposal was made by the growers of Oceana county 
that they would contribute one-eighth cent per pound of their 
product to the advertising fund, provided 75 per cent of the re- 
maining growers of the State would do likewise. 


Manistee, Mich.—An effort is being made through the Board 
of Commerce of Manistee to have someone purchase the Manis- 
tee Canning Co.’s effects, as the concern has been idle for the 
past year. P. P. Schnorbach was named trustee in place of the 
late George M. Burr at the last term of the Circuit Court, and 
he has been given full power to sell the property to the best 
advantage for the benefit of those interested in the mortgage 
against said plant. 


Anderson, Ind.—Prospects are good for the 3,000 acres of 
sweet corn contracted for by the Fame Canning Co. Unless 
weather is adverse the company will have the largest pack in 
the plant’s history. 


Greenfield, Ind.—John Souder, of the Greenfield Packing Co., 
states that now, after considerable adverse weather conditions 
early in the season, the prospect for a good tomato yield is ex- 
traordinarily promising. 

The late frosts hurt the fields that were out in tomatoes at 
that time, and necessitated at least a 50 per cent replanting. At 
that time the plant had out about half of the total 500 acres 
which they have contracted this year. 

There was at that time quite a flurry for more tomato plants, 
but very fortunately sufficient high-grade plants were obtained 
almost immediately and replanting started at once. The com- 
pany even went so far as to put their own men out in the fields 
of farmers who were raising tomatoes for them to help push 
the replanting along. ; 

Now the plants are booming along under the stimulus of 
frequent rains and plentiful sunshine, and the promise of an ex- 
ceptional yield is very bright. 


Petersburg, Ind.—The Petersburg Sanitary Canning Co. is 
building a big addition to its factory at Petersburg, and will 
can tomato pulp and sweet potatoes in connection with beans 
this year. 


Jasper, Ind.—John W. Ritter, head of the Indiana Canning 
Crops Exchange, met with the stockholders and growers of the 
Jasper District Canning Association recently, and completed the 
local organization. Thirty-one farmers of this township are in- 
terested as stockholders and growers. The amount of $2,500 was 
made up to cover the cost of the building and equipment. The 
plant will be ready to begin operations as soon as the crop 
matures. 


Franklin, Ind.—Representatives of the Houghland Canning 
Co., who have one of the most up-to-date and fully-equipped 
corn-canning plants in the State, located in Franklin, have been 
examining their fields in Johnson county, and are extremely 
well pleased with the outlook. The Houghland company has ap- 
proximately 3,000 acres of sugar corn contracted in this county. 


Sheridan, Ind.—The largest acreage of both sweet corn and 
tomatoes is under cultivation in this locality this season in the 
history of the Sheridan Packing Co. There are 200 acres of 
tomatoes and 325 acres of corn have been put out and will be 
packed by the local plant. This is about 50 acres more of each 
crop than have ever before been planted. 


The prospects for corn are the best ever seen in this locality, 
and for tomatoes better than at this time last year. The dry 
weather has hindered the growth of the early crop, but recent 
rains have made up for the drought, and the farmers are now 
very hopeful of the yield. 


Greenville, Ky.—Farmers in Bremen and Millport communi- 
ties in Muhlenberg county have substituted tomatoes for tobacco 
this year. One hundred and fifty acres of tomatoes are being 
grown in the Bremen community and 200 acres in the Millport 
neighborhcod. The Heintz Co. furnished the plants, and con- 


The company is also 


tracted to pay $14 a ton for the tomatoes. 
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furnishing a field man to work with W. H. Rochester, county 
agent, in helping farmers make a success of their experiment. 
If the crop pays there will be less tobacco and more tomatoes 
grown in the county next year, Rochester believes. 

__ Farmers who grew tomatoes last year were well satisfied 
with their profits, it is said, and believe that tomato growing 
has advantage over tobacco growing. While they do not know 
what the yield will be, they do know the price before setting out 
the plants. It is then a question of yield, which they can to a 
considerable extent control. The crop this year is doing well, 
according to the county agent. There was no frost damage, and 
prospects are for a good crop. 


Mt. Sterling, Ky.—A representative from the United States 
Canning Co. was here recently with F. D. Richardson and others, 
figuring on machinery and equipment for the canning factory 
which will probably be started here at an early date. 


_ Dunlap, Tenn.—The canning factory built here last year and 
which took care of the greater part of the tomato crop of the 
valley, is being enlarged and put in readiness for the rush sea- 
son, along with a larger steam motor and new sealing machine. 


Elgin, Ill.—Frost caused thousands of dollars damage to the 
pea crop in Northern Illinois this year. The Hampshire branch 
of the Inderrieden Canning Co. reports that its corn was dam- 
aged 70 per cent. This company had under cultivation in Kane 
county 600 acres this year. 

: Damage in Boone county was 75 per cent, according to offi- 
cials of the Keene-Belvidere Canning Co., at Belvidere. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill_—The H. J. Heinz ketchup plant, demolished 
by the tornado of March 18 last, and rebuilt throughout by July 
1, will be ready to start the annual tomato pack about August 1, 
says the Princeton Clarion News. 

The plant actually is ready today, if the tomatoes were 
ready. The great task of clearing away a mas of wreckage that 
lay in an almost inextricable tangle was a job that required 
weeks. This was done and the new plant built. 


Morton, Tll.—The new $150,000 canning plant now in process 
of erection at Morton will be one of the most modern and effi- 
cient plants of its kind, in size, equipment, etc., of any in the 
country. It is said to be the first of its type in the United 
States. It is being built by the Dickinson Canning Co., of 
Eureka and Washington. 

__ Peas, corn and pumpkin will be canned at this factory, which 
will contract for crops of Central Illinois farmers. The plant 
will be ready for the corn season this year. 

The new plant comprises eight buildings. The buildings are 
located at the west end of Morton, beside the Sante Fe tracks 
and a block north of the interurban line. The company expects 
to huy from surrounding farms and has already contracted for 
1,200 acres of crops in the vicinity of Morton. 


With the plant in full operation, 225,000 cans will be turned 
out in one day. 


New Boston, Ill.—Work on a new cannery is under way. 


_ Fertile, lowa—Quite a number of farmers near Fertile are 
being interested in raising cucumbers for pickling purposes. 
About 35 acres are being planted this year. A. A. Elthon and 
son are planning to erect a building to use as a pickle factory 
to care for the product. 


Crane, Mo.—Six years ago Frank Miller bought an 80-acre 
farm, for which he paid $900. This vear he had 16 acres in 


strawberries and the crop netted him $3,200, nearly four times 
the cost of the farm. 


_Crane, Mo.—W. F. Akin, a local canner, is experimenting 
with beets for canning this season. He has canned string beans 
successfully and is turning his attention to other vegetables. 
He has contracted for 600 acres of beans this year and expects 
to ship 60 carloads. 


Caruthersville, Mo.—Construction begun on a new canning 
factory. 


Paragould, Ark.—The new building which will be utilized 
as a cannery for tomatoes and located at the rear of the Para- 
gould steam laundry, on East Hunt street, is nearing completion. 
The exterior of the structure has been completed and the build- 
ing is now ready for installing the machinery. The building has 
a fleor space of 40 feet by 70 feet. The walls and roof are cov- 
ered with galvanized iron. Long platforms have been built to 
the east of the building for the accommodation of the farmers, 
where they may unload their raw products directly into the can- 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 


theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUOCORSSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


SEED TIME 
or 


HARVEST 


Tells 


Reg. Trade Mark 
Breeders and Growers 


Chicago 


Don’t Guess! 
Be Sure! 


ee is certainly not the time of year 
for guesswork. Know your values; 

keep a close check on them every day 

during this period of contant increase. 


Without this knowledge you cannot ar- 
range for the protection so necessary to 
safeguard your plans for a profitable year. 
Without adequate fire insurance protect- 
ion the most careful plans may be render- 
ed futile over night. 


The time to make certain about your fire 
insurance is before a fire occurs. The 
amount you have at risk is too great to 
take chances with inadequate protection. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


have for seventeen years been protecting 
the Canning Industry against loss by fire. 
During this period an annual average 
saving of $6.28 per $1,000.00 of insurance 
has been returned to the Subscribers. 


For the first six months of this year, the 
insurance saving credited to Subscribers 


amounts to $379,751.57. 


Write or wire for the addition- 
al protection you need. 


Lansing B. Warner Inc. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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EVERY CANNER 


Who uses Corrugated or Solid Fibre Shipping Containers 


HAVE 


if 


Patented 
Nov. 5, 1918 


THE LIGHTNING BOX SEALER 


It Speeds up Production. 

It Insures Securely Sealed Containers. 

It does the work at One-third the Cost. 

It’s cost of installation is small, and 

It quickly returns that cost in Labor Saved. 

It will Save its cost to you this Season. 

It requires but one operator to serve a large cannery. 
It Gives the Maximum of Service, because 

It is Practical. Because of its Efficiency. 

It is Used Everywhere. GET YOURS NOW. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
—— FROM — 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


— Or From — 
McSTAY MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
3036 East 5th Street, Los Angeles, U, S. A, 


WE ARE BOOSTING CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 9th to 21, inclusive 
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ROBERTS A. SINDALL, President & Treasurer 
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Tomato Canners 
Attention! 


The Robins Salt Distributer 


Is Ready for Delivery 


We are in position to fill a few more orders 
before the coming tomato season. 


The Robins Salt Distributer 


puts an equal amount of salt in each can; can 
be operated on any style Tomato Filler or 
Hand Filling Table, and will take No. 2, 2 1-2 


or 3 cans. 


Write for particulars. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. Inc., 


Lombard & Concord Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HARRY R. STRANSBURY, Vice-President 
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nery. Power to run the machinery will be supplied from the 


boiler of the local laundry, thereby eliminating the installing of 


additional power-making machinery. 


Peru, Neb.—A loss estimated at $30,000 was suffered here, 
when an interior fire, supposed to have started from defective 
wiring, burned the stockrooms of the Peru Canning and Manu- 
facturing Co. A large stock of vinegar and a small stock of 
canned foods were destroyed. 


Yakima, Wash.—The Libby, McNeill & Libby cannery has 
been consuming practically all of the local Royal Anns, and also 
shipping in a great quantity, having been making a daily pack 
of about 75 tons. The packed Anns have been getting rather 
low, and the company plans on stocking up the crop heavy for 


this season, while the quality is above the average year’s pro- 
duction. 


Sandy, Ore.—The berry cannery at Scenic Station, which 
operated for the first time last season, opened this season with 
H. M. Tucker as manager. The berry business is increasing 
rapidly in the Gresham and Sandy districts. Tucker has been 
in the cannery business for 18 years, and was formerly “trouble” 
man for the American Can Co. in the East. 


Pomona, Cal., Peach Situation—Managers of Pomona Valley 
peach canneries have decided not to pay the higher prices set 
on peaches Thursday by the Southern California Peach and 
Apricot Growers’ Association, but instead will buy independently 
at the prices set by the Northern association. 


The prices set at the local meeting range from $17.50 per 
ton for freestones to $45 per ton for No. 1 Phillips and Midsum- 
mer clings, while the prices set by the Northern association 
range from $17.50 to $35 per ton. 


Canneries immediately affected in this district are the Sun- 
set and Cutler-Lobingier, of Pomona; Golden State and Co- 
operative, of Ontario, and Libby, McNeill & Libby, of Chicago. 


Cannery managers were unanimous in declaring that the 
prices set by the Southern association at their meeting in the 
Pomona offices would put them out of the market if they were 
to accept them, and would give the Northern canneries the best 
of it. As all reports indicate a large crop in all varieties ex- 
cept Phillips clings, it appears that the local canners will find 
ample opportunity to buy independently in considerable quan- 
tities at the lower rates laid down by the Northern association. 


C. G. Hamilton, secretary of the Southern association, who 
drafted the official report of the meeting when the higher prices 
were set, stated that the members of the pool were not alarmed 
by the possibility of refusal on the part of the local canning 
concerns to pay these prices. “Two of our growers with con- 
siderable tonnage have been offered $45 a ton for all varieties 
by a representative of the Green Market people, and this buyer 
is willing to place in escrow an ample deposit as guarantee. We 
feel sure that if canners refuse our prices, we can dispose of 
our entire crop through the Green Market.” Mr. Hamilton 
added that he had personally talked with a number of important 
growers, and ascertained that it is their intention to stand by 
the prices as established. Factors in the situation that are 
regarded as of importance include the exhaustion of the 1924 


pack and the leanness of the cherry and pear crops throughout 
the State. 


“The association is not gouging the canners,”’ Mr. Hamilton 
stated. “We realize that in some instances the prices may work 
adversely, but the situation is founded on the bedrock necessity 
of the growers.” He intimated that there was ample time yet 
for further development from Southern California canners, as 
Tuscans will not be ripe for three weeks. 


EXPERIMENTS OF INTEREST TO CANNERS 


By W. V. Cruess and James Parcell, Division of Fruit 
Products, University of California, Berkeley, 
in the California Fruit News. 


URING the past three years investigations on — 


several important canning problems have been 
conducted in the Fruit Products Laboratory at 
the University of California and in various commercial 
canneries. These investigations will eventually be re- 


ported in full in university or other publications, but 
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the writers believe that a very brief summary at this 


time would be of interest to the canners of the Pacific 
Coast. 


Utilizing Lower Grades of Canning Fruits—In 
co-operation with the Lincoln cannery, extensixe ex- 
periments on the utilization of lower grade fruits have 
been conducted, and several promising new products 
have been developed. One of these is an ice-cream 
fruit made by coarsely grinding pie or second grade 
pears or peaches or apricots, adding one part of sugar 
to three or four of fruit, mixing and heating in a ket- 
tle, canning and sealing hot and processing 30 to 35 
minutes at 212 degrees F. A simpler and nearly as 
good procedure consists in filling cans about two-thirds 
full of the ground fruit, filling with 55 or 60 degrees 
Balling syrup, exhausting at least six minutes (prefer- 
ably twelve), sealing and processing 30 to 35 minutes. 
The products for lack of a better name have been called 
“Shredded Peach” or “Shredded Apricot” and 
“Shredded Bartlett Pear.” They are excellent for fla- 
voring ice-cream, but are satisfactory for use in the 
home in pies, puddings, gelatin desserts, cake fillings 
(when mixed with boiled frosting) and in fruit salads. 
They have real merit, are very easily made, use low- 
priced fruit, and if shredded pineapple is anything by 
which to judge, they have real commercial possibilities. 


Most banquets and many home dinners open with 
a fruit starter made of chopped fresh fruits in season, 
mixed with chopped canned fruits. Why not a canned 
fruit starter made from lower grade firm fruits? We 
have made such a product on a small commercial scale 
for the past three years, and have built up a local trade 
on the campus that we cannot supply. It is our most 
popular canned product. We can, therefore, recom- 


mend it for commercial trial. We have made it as 
follows: 


Cling peaches and Bartlett pears are prepared as 
for canning, and are then cubed in a dicing machine 
into cubes about one-quarter inch square, or are 
coarsely chopped. To a mixture of about equal weights 
of these fruits is added about 20 per cent of grated 
pineapple (from No. 10 cans). About 5 to 10 per cent 
by weight of chopped broken Maraschino cherries or 25 
per cent by weight of apricot (if available) may also 
be added. Can, fill with syrup of about 30 degrees 
Balling containing 10 to 20 per cent of grape fruit 
juice. Exhaust, seal and process for about 25 minutes. 
To be served with added grape juice or carbonated bev- 


owe added to the starter in the usual fruit cocktail 
glass. 


Jam pulp consisting of a mixture of peach and 
plum pulp made by coarsely pulping with a tomato 
pulper whole boiled cull plums and peeled pie fruit has 
been canned and submitted to local jam manufacturers 
who state that the product should have sale to Eastern 
jam-makers. Similarly, coarsely ground pie peaches 
alone, pears alone, figs alone and apricots alone have 
been prepared—canned solid pack without sugar. The 
ground fruit is greatly preferable to the screened pulp 
for jam-making. . Power-driven grinders are available, 
and grinding costs should, therefore, be low. 


Acidified Brines on Vegetables—In 1915 the 
senior writer found that peas, corn, string beans, 
asparagus, carrots and beets could be processed at 212 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, a 
great portion of which 1s lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana Kern Finishers 


Kook-More Koils 
Inspection 

Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 


ANGSEN KAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastein Repeesentative 
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Pioneers! 


Every country has its 
pioneers, every industry its 
‘‘trail blazers.’’ 


Anderson-Barngrover are 
pioneers in the Canning 


Machinery field. 


Starting a third of a century ago as build- 
ers of dried fruit machinery, they have 
grown with the fruit industry. 


When the canners needed automatic 
machinery, A-B developed and built it. 
When the industry needed greater pro- 
duction, the A-B Continuous Cooker was 
developed to furnish quantity production 
without sacrificing quality. 


Anderson-Barngrover are blazing the 
trail for canners throughout the world. 
The sun never sets on A-B equipment. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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degrees F., and would keep perfectly if the brines were 
acidified with citric or acetic acids. 


Recently two graduate students, W. Y. Fong and 


T. C. Liu, have investigated the scientific aspects of the 
problem and find that the effective acidity of acidified 
brines in canned vegetables greatly decreases during 
processing, and that this decrease must be taken into 
full account in applying acid brines. 


But, even when this decrease is allowed for, it is 
not necessary to use a very high concentration of acid 
—three-tenths of 1 per cent citric acid “does the trick.” 
The experiments were conducted with several spoilage 
organisms, including a thermophilic organism from 
Dr. J. R. Esty and B. Botulinus and B. Sporogenes 
from Dr. K. F. Meyer. All of these organisms respond 
to the acid treatment and are easily killed at 212 de- 
grees F., or at 220 to 230 degrees, if the acid is suffi- 
ciently high. 


The results are not yet ready for application to 
commercial practice, but we believe that acidified 
brines will eventually find commercial application. 


Retort Tests—At the suggestion of the olive pack- 
ers and others, a study was undertaken by the junior 
author last summer and fall and continued to present 
date of retort temperatures under various operating 
conditions. A set of six electrically operated thermo- 
couple thermometers were made and inserted in com- 
mercially operated retorts, and were also used in tests 
under experimental conditions with empty retorts and 
retorts filled with cans of water. As results of these 
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tests we can report that the present methods used 
under State Board of Health inspection gave in all 
tests very uniform temperature conditions. In experi- 
ments with empty retorts and retorts filled with canned 
water, various mixtures of air and steam were studied. 
No points of low temperature (sometimes called air 
pockets) were found under the experimental condi- 
tions. Further work under normally loaded retorts 
has been done and will be extended in order that event- 
ually a comprehensive report can be given; but in gen- 
eral the experiments confirm the findings of some East- 
ern packers that it is possible to obtain uniform tem- 
peratures in a retort with a mixture of air and steam, 
reasonable precautious, of course, being taken. The 
importance of this problem is realized, and the writers 
wish to emphasize that they do not consider the results 
to date by any means final. The statements given above 
are in the nature of a progress report presented for the 
purpose of obtaining suggestions from canners for fur- 
ther experiments. 


In General—In general the Fruit Products Labor- 
atory is operated in the interest of the fruit-growing 
and fruit-packing industries of the State. Our prob- 
lems are yours. We are at all times at your service. 
If you have a “puzzler,” “shoot it in’—perhaps we can 
help in answering it. 


In addition to the results reported in this article, 
we are at work on several other canning problems on 
which we have made notable progress, but on which 
we do not desire to report upon at present. 


BERLIN 
Canning Machinery 


A Complete Line of —o Ma- 
chinery for any Canning Plant 


Berlin-Chapman Company 
Completely Equip Your Canning Plant 


Berlin, Wis. 


Tri- States Salesman---H. R. Harding. 2827 Winchester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


COOLING TANK 


BELT CONVEYOR TRIMMING TABLE FOR 
CORN. TOMATO PEELING. 


CLOSED RETORT 


— 


Lida 
CORN AND MILK SHAKER — 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 


Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. LEasily cleaned and durable. If your 


dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 Ib. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 Ib., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Steam Boxes, Vance & Baker Standard, 
overhauled, first class condition, price low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Several thousand feet Gravity Roller Ball 
Bearing Conveyor in 14 and 26 inch widths. Also Curved 
Sections. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjustable 
type for 2s and 3s, end discharge. Machine holds 266 
cans, capacity No. 3 Tomatoes, 8 minute cook, 33 cans per 
minute, No. 2 Tomatoes, 7 Minute cook, 38 cans per minute. 

Address Box A-1334 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Boilers, 10, 15 and 25 H. P. Verticals, 
Tubular 60 H. P., Portable 18 H. P. New boilers, stacks, 
tanks all sizes; Triplex Pump, Steam Pump, 25 and 30 
H. P. Steam Engines; Grate Bars and Furance Castings. 

Casey Boiler Works, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One National Tomato Peeling Machine in 
fine condition, $2,000.00. Have discontinued packing 
Tomatoes. Only reason for selling. 

Address Box A-1341 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 
machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 

Address Box A-1333 care of The Canning Trade. 
7 


FOR SALE—Box Nailing Machines, and Wood Box 
Machinery. Consult 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as used 
few days for an experiment. Can make immediate ship- 
ment. One—600 can Anderson-Barngrover Cooker for No. 
2, 24 and 8 cans. 

Address Box A-1323 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Can Runway angle 
twisters and 15’ elevator. 


The Mason Canning Co., Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


iron with bends, 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Two Single Rotary Tomato Fillers, and 
one small Monitor Tomato Scalder, for cash. 
Address Box A-1330 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—A second-hand Pea Filler in good conditi- 
on, suitable for using in Wholegrain Corn factory on No. 
2 tins. 


Wm. Silver & Co., Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—500 Bushels Henderson’s 
Beans for seed purposes, f.o-b. Philadelphia. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


Bush Lima 


FOR SALE—75 Bu. Giant Stringless Bean Seed, 
Leonard Seed Company grown. 


Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. | 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 


Phones \ (night) Beraeley 200 


Not made to meet competition 


Made to beat competition 


for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
/, %% baskets early. Write us for delivered 
prices now. Prices always advance as 
Wy demand increases. We make the baskets. 


July 20, 1925 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A man who understands how to manufacture Cats- 
up, Chili Sauce and Soups. 
Address Box B-1332 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Competent man to operate Closing Machine. Will 
pay good wages to right party, send reference. 
Address J. T. Handy & Co., Crisfield, Md. 


WANTED—A Pulp Cook for the season. 
the entire line. 
Address Box B-1338 care of The Canning Trade. 


One who understands 


WANTED—Chemist to handle catsup pack for Southern Indiana 
Factory during the months of August and September. 
Address Box B-1340 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Corn or 
Tomato plant. Best References. 
Address Box B-1342 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist who understands the manufacture of Cats- 
up and Chili Sauce. Give age, experience and salary expected. 
Season 1925. 

Address Box K, Alexandria, Ind. 


WANTED—Machine man on Canco Machine for Tomato season 
starting first of August. Must have good references. 
Address Box B-1343 care of The Canning Trade. 


Are You Loosing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 

Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman, 


Write us for particulars. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


54 Field Hamper 


future. 
141st year. 


Established 1784 


THE CANNING TRADE 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TRADE-MARKS _ Since 1906 


THE SPECIAL PRIVILEGE, first allowed to the 
CANNING Industry and now extended to all dealers 
in Foodstuffs, Food Machinery and Food Supplies, has 
brought down the total cost of registering a trade-mark 
from $75.00 to $45.00, inclusive of all ordinary items. 


In your first letter, please include 6 assorted specimens of label 
to be registered, name of proprietor (if incorporated, in what 
State? if a firm, name of each member,) date of first use, since 
which trade-name has been continuously used, and your check 
for $45.00. 


Highest possible references furnished upon request. 


C. E. RICHARDSON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Albee Building, 


140% Strength! 


EAVY canned goods shipments 

are safe from transportation- 
damage when packed in H& D 
“Maximum Strength” (40% added 
strength) Canned Goods Boxes. 
Dented cans, damaged labels and 
burst containers are eliminated 
even under excessively rough 
handling. 

Write for samples and prices. 
The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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|| CAN PRICES 


| 


One canner calls Gamse Labels b 
‘“‘appetite teasers’’ because the A reference book for every buyer, broker, 

. , salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 
engraved product illustrations 


are so lifelike. 


H.GAMSE BRO 
Lithograp hers Have you a copy? A letter to 


GAMSE BUILDING so _ Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 


City, will bring one to you promptly. 
|| American Can Company 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1925-1926 


OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O; Langrall. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G, Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
BK. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 

P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, - 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E. V. Stockham. 
Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, GREEN PEA VINERS 
: Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, 


Richard Dorsey, 


Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, Viner Feeders 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, ° 
Jr... Jas. F. Cole, E. Evereti Under Carrier Separators 
Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Baw. A. Kerr, “Ask the men who use them.” 
nas. ummers, I I 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. CHISHOLM-SCO Co., 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
eneral market at this date 
errr figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. ($) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices CO rrected by our special Correspondent. 
Canned Veg etables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FPSARS? Continued 
Standard, No. 3:85 4.75 
dito. California, No. 1-79 Seconds, No.2, in Water Balto. N. Y. 
White Mammoth, No. Out Out {F. oO. B. Factory basis. No. in Water.... Loe 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. Out 3.20 xtra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 -15 
Green Mammoth, No. SUCCOTASH¢ Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... ---. Out 
White, Large, NO. out Balto. N. ¥. Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. 3.30 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out 1.60 Standards, ~~ 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.60 
Green, Large, No. With Dry Beans, No. 2......... Out 1.45 Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
White, Medium, No. 310 Bi Out 1.60 PINEAPPLE* 
Green, Medium, 10, Naw Munk Bahama Sliced, Extra, Ne. 8... 2.00 Out 
White, Small, on : Ser ao 3105 Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Green, Small, No pocnesses SE 378 SWEET POTATOES? Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., No. 2. Out Out 
Tips, White, Mam.. No. sqd.. F. O. B. County Grated, Std’, No.2. .... Out 
Tips, 3 60 345 Standard, No. 2, f. county. .... Out awaii, Sliced, No 2%... Out 250 
Tips, No. 1 Standard, f. b. Balto. 2.35 2.30 Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.60 2.20 
Tips, Green, Standard, No. 3, * County Out .... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 275 2.25 
Standard, No. 9, Hawall Grated Noo Out 200 
tay Standard, No. 10, f.0:b. County ‘6.00 Hawail Grated, Standard, Qut Out 
TOMATOES? Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. - Out. 
Ti) 2-20) Crushed, Extra, No. 10.. 8.00 9.75 
Plain, Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out Out Eastern Pie, Water..... oe 
In Sauce, NO. 1.30 1.40 Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory... Ont Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2.50 
BEANS+ - Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. «5.25 Porte Bice, NG 400 wa 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90  .... Wat No. 2 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... Jersey, No. 3, f.0.b. County.... Out Out 
String, Stand. Cut White, No.2 .... 1.20 Ex. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Out 1.60 Watex 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 1.00 .... Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore 1.50. ..... Bl k, Wat 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10........ Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.45 .... 
White Wax, Standard No. 2.... .... Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore .... Red, 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 10.. .... 1.20 Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 195 1.20 SYTUP, NO. 
Limas, Extras, No. Out Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. .... RASPBERRIESS§ 
Limas, Standards, NO. Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore ........ Biack, Water, Né.. 1.85 
Limas, Soaked, No. .80 .85 Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore... Out Out 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 3.... .87% 4.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .80 .80 Biack, Syrup, No. f...cccccccess 2.26 3.45 
Small, Whole, No. Qut TOMATO PUREE 
Standar on. Out... Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 3.75 4.25 
Large, Whol NO. 155 Standard No. 1 Trimmings..... Out 20 210 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. .... Out APPLES?* Extra, Pr Laat. RS -65 a 
ra, eserved, No. 1........ 1.20 1.15 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co ....  .... NG. 
Ex. Std. Sh'weg No. 2, f£.0.b. Co. .... 1.70 Md., No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore.... .... 1.35 Canned Fish 
Fancy Shoepes, f.0.b. factory. 1.45 1.75 Pa. No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.00 4.15 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. Out 1.60 Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out HERRING ROE* 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. o. Co. APRICOTS?* Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.75 1.35 
Extra Std. Crushed, * . California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER® 
x. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f£.0.b. er California Fancy, No. 24%...... .... 2.60 Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ Out Out 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2. Flats Ib. case, 4 d 
Standard Western, No. 3....... ---- 1.60 BLACKBERRIESS 
HOMINY$¢ Standard, NO. 1.50 1.30 
Standard, No. ---- Out OYSTERS* 
+ eserved..... 2. § 
Standard, Split, No. 10.. 3.75 Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... 10 300 
a BLUEBERRIES Selects, 6 oz 2 — 
Standard, No. 3 1.40 1.50 , CHERRIES Red Alaske, Flat, 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, Red, No. 1.20 1.30 Cohoe, Tall, 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out... 
t Standard, Red, Water, No. 1.50 1.60  Gohoe, Flat’ No 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. factory.. 1.50 1.70 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 3.. 1.75 1.70 Pink, Tall 1.60 1.45 
f. Baltimore 1.60 .... Extra Preserved, No. 3-........ 2.00 1.95 Columbia, Flat, No. i.. iodine re 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, factory.. 1.30 1.60 Columbia, Flat, No. %. 
. b. Baltimore 1.50 .... Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ 900 9.00 Chums, Talls 
No. 3 Sieve, 28, b. factory. 1.10 1.40 California Standard 2%s......:. 2.85 2:45 Medium Red ar 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, ° 0: factory... 1.05 1.25 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, “bp. Balto.. Out Standard, No. 6.00 7.00 WEE - 
Seconds, 28 PEACHES? Wet, NO. 1.80 1.9f 
E. J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out ut California Choice, No. 2% Y. 2.75 SARDINES—D 
2.65 omestic, per Case 
ae California, Std., No. 2% Y. 2.45 2.40 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 
Fancy Petit Pols, 1.85 PEACHES} 3.95 
Standard, No. 8, factory....... .95 1.10 otandar €, NO. Out Out 3.85 
Standard, No. 3-90 4.00 Standard Yellow, No. 2.. % Mustard, 3-95 
Seconds, White, No. 2.. Out California, per 
Standard, ©. Extra Standard White, No. 3.... |: TUNA FISH—Whilite, pe 
Standard, No. 2%. 1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2-00 2.15 California, \%s 
Standard, No. 1.05 Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1-75 7.50 
Standard. No. 3.50 Seconds, White, 1.30 Out Ca ifornia, 25 12.00 
Standard, No. 1.15 Pies, Peeled, | a cae Out California, 1s, Blue Fin........ .-.. 15.9 
Standard, Ne. 1.50 Pies, 2500 California, %4s, Striped ........ .... 6.75 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Trapped Again—The Big Packs Are Not Materializing— 
*  Seant Hope for Even Good Packs—Peas to Be Pro Rated. 
String Beans Also Short—Canned Fruit Prices 
Advancing—California Tomatoes 
Blighted—Market Im- 
proving. 


ANGEROUS—tThe buyers are quite well aware of the fact 
D that they are very likely to be caught in the same kind of 

a trap they were caught in last year. With the smart of 
that burn clear in their minds they began to buy packed-to-order 
goods with a rush, in the beginning of the year, but the wise- 
acres who can reap, in January and February, the bountiful 
crops of September, got their ears and stopped them dead with 
the prediction of wonderful crops and packs in 1925. The buyers 
jumped the breaks and slammed down the emergency for fear 
they were running into disaster by buying early—and now they 
see that they counted their chickens long before they were 
hatched and that the real danger is now right on them. If the 
canners had been on their toes they would have profited hand- 
somely by this action of the jobbers; but, instead, they tried to 
force the jobbers to buy, cut their prices, and consequently have 
not profited. There are canners now who will sell further packed- 
to-order goods, though they are uncertain as to the outcome of 
their packs, and their ability to fill what orders are on their 
books Considering the remarkably well cleaned up condition of 
the spot market, generally better than was ever known before 
in the history of canned foods—short packs in 1925 would surely 
mean high prices for canned foods. What then can be said of 
the canner who sees that event facing him and yet sells further 
of his uncertain pack at the low prices prevailing? Everything 
points to higher prices, then why sell more packed-to-order 
goods? 

Advanced sales of 1925 packed peas were much lighter than 
usual, despite a last minute plunge on the part of the buyers to 
cover; and now it ts perfectly apparent that deliveries of peas 
will be pro rated heavily. Peas are now to be considered as 
shots and we can see nothing to prevent prices advancine steadily 
all along the line. The trouble is, of course, that the canners 
will have no peas to sell at the advanced prices. It is always so. 

The mid-winter prognosticators foresaw a tremendous out- 
nut of stringless beans, and the canners fell into line and over 
themselves trying to beat all fellow-canners on a lower price on 
packed-to-order heans. Now thev see that heat and drouth and 
what not have plaved havoc with the bean crop and no doubt 
many canners will have much hard earned money to pay out for 
beans they will not be able to deliver. Better than a 50 ver 
cent. cron and vack of strins beans seems out of the question. 
Again prices will advance with no benefit to the canners. 

The early promises for a great fruit cron in California are 
not coming out by anv means, nor in any other section of the 
country, and as a result the buvers have been very active tryine 
to cover their requirements. But fruit prices are advancing and 


the canners are taking no more business than they can be certain 
of. Fruits are dropping into the line of short packs with most 
other canned items, and we can expect to see prices continue to 
advance. 

é Beets and spinach and lima beans and specialties of that 
kind are in the same position as to crops—heavy sufferers from 
the most unusual season we have ever had, and today dependent 
upon weather conditions. We may have ideal weather conditions 
from now until the end of harvest, but taking the past as a 
criterion there is no reason to expect it. 

__ Corn seems to have been the one crop which bore a charmed 
life and came through all this trouble untouched, and with prom- 
ise of great crops and good yields. It is hoped it will continue 
with its luck, but if we have many more severe storms of rain 
and high winds such as we have had this past week there may 
be a different story to tell about corn before it is in the can, safe 
and sound. 

The crops reports are not so numerous this week as usual, 
but they are enlightening, and well worthy of careful considera- 
— Four that have just come to hand give an idea of condi- 
ions: 

Montpelier, Ohio, July 14, 1925. 
Tomatoes are about 75 per cent of a stand, but are 
growing fine. We will have a fair yield if the frost 
holds off. 


Millshoals, Ill., July 14, 1925. 

We pack tomatoes only. We judge about 50 per 
cent of a normal crop, on account of the cool, dry spring, 
if we have favorable weather from now on. It is terribly 
hot and dry here now. 


Hutton. Valley, Mo., July 18, 1925. 
Our acreage of beans is 50 per cent of normal. On 
account of drouth our bean crop is almost a failure. 
Will make from 5 to 10 per cent of a crop. There will 
be.some late beans if we get rain. 


Acreage of tomatoes is about 60 per cent normal. 
Early plants seriously damaged from drouth—tomatoes 
are rotting on the vines. Late set tomatoes have made 
a little better growth. Take the crop over we can’t 
make over 25 per cent of a crop if we have plenty of 
rain from now on. We had a shower July 8th. 
Elwood, Ind., July 14, 19295. 
Tomatoes—Indiana crop is 50 per cent normal. 
Acreage short and a poor stand. Half the acreage will 
not vroduce before September 25th. 
A most strikine announcement has just come from the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under date of July 15th, 
which says of tomatoes in California: 


“The entire tomato crop is blighted. Tomatoes in 
San Benito county affected by western wilt or blight. 
Tomatoes in Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys have 
been all destroyed by western blight. Not over 10 per 
cent left.” 


This does not say that all California has lost its tomato crop, 
but if the blight is as bad as indicated in these important coun- 
ties, it doubtless is felt in other tomato-growing counties of the 
State. And If California is to be out of the running on toma- 
toes, canners and buyers will have to again revise their estimates 
downward. 
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THE MARKET—The scarcity of all canned foods as spots 
is naturally holding down trading in volume, but the feeling of 
the market shows a decided improvement. Dealers of all kinds 
are low on suvvlies, and they are beginning to worry and wish 
to replenish. This is shown by the wide distribution of orders, 
and the fact that they were all rush orders. What changes are 
made in our market price page are all in an upward direction. 
Spot corn is about entirely out of quotation, and they are now 
marking many grades and sizes of peas as “out of quotation.” 


Small fruits of all kinds are advancing and are scarce. These 
are becoming good proverty and will continue to improve. 

One cannot blame buyers for covering further on packed-to- 
order goods, of any kind, if they can induce a canner to accept 
the business. But the canners should be able to see where their 
interest lies, and that is in keeping off the market, not to sell 
further goods about which they are not now certain, and to play 
the market for the better prices which seem reasonably certain 
at this time. It would seem almost certain that spot canned 
foods this fall will be worth more money than the advance sales 
now indicate. 

If reports can be credited there are but very few holdings 
of spot tomatoes, and a long time to go before new packed to- 
matoes are available. The market is advancing on tomatoes, 
and has reached, and passed the $1.50 mark. No. 2’s are at or 
above the dollar mark, according to the value put on by the 
holder. We have been asked if they would reach $1.25 and $1.65 
again, and we can only reply with an old market quotation: 
“Bulls and bears both make money, but hogs never.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Fruit Prices Advancing—Spot Tomatoes Strong—“Packed to 
Order” Tomatoes Firmer—A Short Deliveries on Peas— 
Southern Peas Feel Better Demand—Corn Is in 
Good Position—Prices Are Advancing on 
Michigan Berries—Tuna Short 
in Supplies—Pink Sal- 
mon Is Lower. 


New York, July 15, 1925. 


~ HE SITUATION—Additional strength has developed in the 
T canned fruit situation, and prices on new packs have been 
advanced on several varieties. Buyers are apparently con- 
vinced of the underlying market firmness, and are coming into 
the market for additional supplies in fairly large quantities. The 
activity is by no means confined to canned fruits, however. Buy- 
ing of the general line has shown considerable activity since the 
early part of July, and buyers who early in the season were 
somewhat inclined to pessimism when “packed to order” goods 
were under discussion are now among the large buyers, their 
views as to the outlook apparently having undergone a material 
alteration within the past month or so. 


Spot Tomatoes—Comparatively few old pack tomatoes are 
available for cannery shipment, and the market is strong. Stand- 
ard Is have been well sold up, last quoted prices being 82% 
cents a dozen, Baltimore, with canners disposed to hold remain- 
ing stocks for higher prices. Standard 2s range from 90 cents 
to $1.00 per dozen, cannery, as to seller, while the market on 
3s is held at $1.45 to $1.50, with 10s commanding $4.25 to $4.50, 
mainly the latter figure. 


New Pack Tomatoes—More buying of “packed to order” 
tomatoes has been noted, and the market is perceptibly firmer. 
The market is generally quoted at 60 to 62% cents per dozen 
for 1s, 90 to 95 cents a dozen for 2s, $1.80 to $1.85 per dozen 
for 3s, and $4.00 to $4.10 per dozen for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. 
Indiana tomato canners are quoting the market for new pack 
stundards at $1.00 for 2s, $1.45 for 3s, and $4.50 for 10s, all per 
dozen, cannery. 


Peas Short—It is becoming increasingly apparent that buy- 
ers will have to take greatly curtailed deliveries of new pack 
Wisconsin peas, many of the canners having informed their buy- 
ers that they will have to pro rate on “packed to order” busi- 
ness. The unfavorable weather conditions in the State this year 
have forced a drastic curtailment in the pack, and many can- 
ters during the past few weeks have been in the market in an 
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effort to locate surplus stocks in order to help piece out their 
own deliveries. Most of the damage has heen in Alaska, and 
not only has the pack been materially reduced, but the quality 
this year is nothing to brag about. Better results from the pack 
of sweets are anticipated. 


Southern Peas—The unfavorable position of the Wisconsin 
market has resulted in a more active demand for Southern packs, 
and business has been on the up-grade. Standards are generally 
held at a minimum of $1.20 per dozen, although it is reported 
that some standard 4 sieves may be had in small lots at 5 cents 
under this figure, f. 0. b. Maryland and Delaware cannery. The 
merket for extra standards is held at about $1.30 to $1.40 per 
dozen. Buyers looking for cheap peas are reported to have 
purchased off-standards of Southern packs at about $1.05 per 
dozen, f. o. b. factory. 


Southern Corn—Despite locally unfavorable conditions in 
some sections of Maryland and Delaware, the outlook for the 
corn pack this year is reasonably good. Packers continue to 
book business in futures at $1.05 a dozen for standard crushed, 
with extra standard ranging $1.10 to $1.20 a dozen, f. o. b. fac- 
tory. The market for standard shoepeg holds at $1.20 per dozen, 
with a little available at $1.15. A good inquiry for this grade 
has been reported thus far in the season. 

Western Corn—Midwestern packers continue to quote future 
standard corn at $1.05 per dozen, cannery, and have booked a 


record volume of business in most instances. A good pack is 
looked for. 


Fancy Corn—Western canners are offering fancy Country 
Gentleman corn at $1.35 to $1.40 per dozen. Minnesota fancy 
Crosby is held at $1.30 to $1.85 per dozen, cannery, a good busi- 
ness having been booked. There have been no developments of 
general interest in the Maine corn situation. Most of he pack- 
ers have booked as much business now as they are willing to 
take on until after their pack is in. 


Canned Fruits Higher—The California Packing Corporation 
has announced a further revision in its 1925 pack canned fruit 
prices. The new schedule puts into effect the following advance 
cn Del Monte brand; fruit salad, 214s, 15 cents a dozen; fruit 
salad, 1s, No. 1 cling peaches, No. 2% cling peaches; 2%4s Melba 
peaches; No. 1 sliced clings, and 244s sliced clings, all up 5 cents 
a dozen. The new schedule names the following prices: Apples, 
2%s, $2.40; 10s, $7.40. Apricots, 2s, $1.85; 24s, $2.55; 10s, 
$8.40. Peeled apricots, 2s, $2.05; sliced apricots, 1s, $1.62%4; 2s, 
$2.05; 2%4s, $2.95. Blackberries, 1s, $1.921%. Royal Anne cher- 
ries, 1s, $2.07%. Fruits for salad, 1s,’ $2.8214; 2s, $2.90; 2%s, 
$4.05; 10s, $15.15. Gooseberries, 2s, $2.20. Muscat grapes, 1s, 
$1.224%2; 2s, $1.55; 2%s, $2.15; 10s, $6.65. Loganberries, 1s, 
$1.9212; 2s, $2.45. Cling peaches, 1s, $1.42%4; 2s, $1.70; 2%4s, 
$2 35; 10s, $7.65. Melba halves, 24s, $2.40; 10s, $7.90. Mam- 
moth halves peaches, 214s, $2.40; 10s, $7.90. Yellow cling sliced, 
1s, $1.42%; 2s, $1.65; 2%s, $2.25; 10s, $7.40. White clings, 1s, 
$1.37%4; 2s, $1.70; 2%s, $2.30; 10s, $7.65. White cling sliced, 1s, 
$1.3714; 2s, $1.65; 2%s, $2.20; 10s, $7.40. Bartlett pears, 2s, 
$2.55; 244s, $3.55. Melba halves pears, 2%s, $3 60; 10s, $11.90. 
Other packers are also talking higher prices for their new packs, 
with many lines withdrawn. 

Michigan Berries—Michigan canners have advanced their 
opening prices on new pack berries in many instances. This is 
due not only to the materially increased demand, owing to short- 
ages in California and Northwestern packs, but because of pack 
shortages in Michigan as well. Demand has been good, and the 
market is closely csold up. 


White Meat Tuna Short—Wires received from the Coast 
this week indicate that a marked shortage in white meat tuna 
is in prospect, with most packers having withdrawn prices on 
their new packs. The catch has been very disappointing thus 
far in the season, and canners early booked sufficient business 
to take care of their anticipated white meat pack. 

Pink Salmon Lower—The market for pink salmon on the 
Coast has broken, and efforts of the larger packers to maintain 
the market at $1.35 per dozen have failed. As a result of the 
reduction named by some of the smaller factors, the market now 
appears to be settled at $125 a dozen, f. o. b. Seattle, for old 
packs. The market for chums was likewise cut, to $1.10 per 
dozen, f. o. b. Seattle, a fair improvement in buying having 
been noted at the reduced price. 


Market Notes—Walter B. Timms, of Warmington, Timms 
& Co., is spending a few days in up-State markets. 

Ernest S. Sergeant, formerly well known in this market as 
president of Butler & Sergeant, Inc., now retired and living in 
San Francisco, left for home this week after spending several 
weeks here. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Heavy Sales of Fruit—Some Packs About Sold Up—Prices Ad- 
vancing—Fruit Crop Not as Heavy as Anticipated—Ex- 
cellent Foreign Business—Asparagus Cleaning 
Out at the Low Prices—Apricots Ripen 
Ahead of Time—Peaches Com- 
ing on Quickly—Notes. 

San Francisco, July 16, 1925. 


EAVY SALES—Heavy sales of California canned fruits 

have been made since the formal announcement of open- 

ing prices a few weeks ago, and already the expected pack 
of some varieties and grades has been disposed of. Business 
has been heavier than most canners anticipated, and instead of 
being called upon to carry a considerable part of their pack 
through the season, with the wholesale trade buying as needed, 
as many thought would be the case, they are selling a large 
portion of the pack before it gets into the cans. Slight advances 
in prices have been made, and others will undoubtedly be named 
from time to time. An interesting feature of the early demand 
has been the fact that it has run largely to the lower grades, 
with less interest shown in choice than in standards or seconds. 
Canners are insisting on the delivery of fruit running large in 
size and perfect in condition, and the trade doubtless feels that 
any scarcity that may materialize will be on the grades which 
packers do not care to feature. 


When opening prices were brought out, they were much 
along the lines expected by the trade, but the California fruit 
crop is not turning out to be as heavy as was promised earlier 
in the season, and the markets have been improved by the fail- 
ure of crops in other parts of the country, so that it now seems 
that opening prices were too low. Much business was booked 
at these prices, but after a couple of weeks independent opera- 
tors, whose prices were well below those of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation and other larger interests, began to make ad- 
vances. The larger firms have since taken a hand in advancing 
prices, and most interests have added five to ten cents a dozen 
to practically everything in the No. 2% size. Those who placed 
their requirements early are already profiting by their foresight- 
edness. 


Foreign Business—An excellent foreign business has already 
been booked, and this demand may be said to be on a normal 
basis again. As in the past, Great Britain is absorbing most of 
the California canned products sold for exports, but all countries 
seem to be taking something. Pears are especially popular with 
the foreign trade, and the demand from abroad, coming on the 
heels of an excellent domestic demand, has already absorbed a 
large portion of the expected pack. Hawaiian pineapple has 
sold well for export, the lower prices quoted this year having 
been an added incentive for its purchase in quantities. 

Asparagus—The low prices named this year on California 
canned asparagus have been responsible for stimulating interest 
in this vegetable and in expanding the market. The holdover 
from last year has been cleaned up since the naming of the new 
prices, and very little is left of this season’s pack, although 
packing operations came to an end but a couple of weeks ago. 
The California Packing Corporation has brought out a new list, 
showing advances in most of the lines it is still offering, and is 
guaranteeing these against its own decline until the end of the 
year. There is now no question but that this year’s pack will be 
cleaned up before next year’s packing season commences. 

Apricots—The warm weather in June ripened the apricot 
crop in the San Francisco district in advance of the usual sea- 
son, and packing operations, which are usually about at their 
height the middle of July, will about be over by that time. The 
fruit in the Santa Clara Valley seems to be running to smaller 
sizes this year than last, despite added miosture, with some of 
it showing damage from the hot spell. Canners are paying $65 
a ton for fruit running twelve or less to the pound, and $55 a ton 
for fruit running from thirteen to sixteen to the pound. The 
output promises to be larger than that of a year ago. Peaches 
are ripening rapidly, and the packing of these will be com- 
menced as soon as apricots are out of the way. Growers of 
freestone peaches are meeting with an excellent demand for their 
product for shipment in the fresh state, and are securing such 
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high prices’ that canners will make but a light pack of freestones, 
unless there is a break in the market. 

Salmon—Very little news has come out of Alaska regarding 
this season’s salmon-canning operations, but it will be but a 
short time until some definite information concerning the size 
of the pack will be forthcoming. The opening prices of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association are not expected until well along 
in August, when the first shipments commence to make their 
appearance from the North. Some of the smaller packers have 
been reported to have accepted business on Alaska reds at $2.50 
a dozen, but nothing at this price seems available here. Pink 
salmon for early delivery is to be had at $1.25 a dozen. 

Coast Notes—Prof. Meyer T. Jaffa, nutrition expert of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and well known to California 
canners, has been retired from the faculty of the University and 
will henceforth bear the title of professor emeritus. He has been 
connected with this itsitution since his graduation in 1877. He 
is considering several offers to act in a consulting capacity for 
food enterprises, and will maintain an office at San Francisco, 
us well as at the university. 

The Santa Clara Valley Conserve Co. has been incorporated 
at San Jose, Cal., with a capital stock of $350,000, and will oper- 
ate the former plant of John W. McCarthy, Jr., at Mountain 
View, having recently purchased this. The directors of the new 
company are: J. N. Grant, president and general manager; Fred 
T. Hale, F. D. Hihn, H. M. Lindsay and N. L. Patterson. 

The plant of the Santa Clara Canning Co., at Gilroy, Cal., 
has been taken over by the Filice & Perelli Canning Co. 

The cannery of J. E. Moore, at East Sound, Wash., was 
recently destroyed by fire. 


The cannery of Younglove & Co., at Sunnyside, Wash., has 
been leased to Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Axel H. Johnson, of Berkeley, Cal., Pacific Coast auditor for 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, passed away July 5th in his room at 
the Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore. ; 


The Alaska Packers’ Association has taken out a building 
permit for the erection of a warehouse at Alameda, Cal., to cost 
$110,000. 


IMPORTANT MEETING ON CAN SIZES. 
Washington, July 21, 1925. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the fruit and vegetable 
R canning industry, distributors, can manufactu- 

rers and others interested have been invited by 
the Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, to a conference on July 21, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to consider reducing the variety in 
the existing sizes of fruit and vegetable cans. 


At this meeting there will be presented an analysis 
of a survey made by a simplification committee of the 
canners, the chairman of the committee being Leland 
S. Argall, of Marshalltown, Iowa. This survey shows 
that the eight principal can manufacturers of the coun- 
try produce more than 83 per cent of their present busi- 
ness in five nominal numbers. The conference will be 
asked to act on a proposal to adopt “recognized sizes” 
for each of these five, in order that there may be a con- 
centration by the plate manufacturer on fewer sizes of 
the sheet metal used; a saving in time, investment and 
production expenses for the can manufacturer ; a reduc- 
tion in handling costs for food packer, the distributor 
and retailer. 

The nominal No. 1 cans, the survey shows, are 
made in 11 sets of dimensions which range from 2 11-16 
by 2 inches up to 2 11-16 by 5 3-16 inches. Yet seven 
companies show that more than 75 per cent of their 
business in this number is done in a size which is 
2 11-16 by 4 inches. The relative importance of this 
size is indicated by the fact that it represents 13.3 per 
cent of the total business. 

The nominal No. 2, which represents 53 per cent 
of the total business, is made in nine sizes, ranging 
from 3 7-16 by 2 1-4 inches up to 3 7-16 by 5 5-8 inches. 
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Six of the eight companies report more than 75 per cent 
of business in this number is being made in 3 7-16 by 
4 9-16 inch size, and a seventh company shows more 
than 50 per cent of its business in this number being 
made in the last-named dimension. 

The nominal No. 214 cans are made in seven sizes, 
from, 4 1-16 by 4 11-16 to 4 1-16 by 2 11-32 inches. 
Eight companies make more than 75 per cent in the 
first-named of these sizes. 

Six sizes are made of the nominal No. 3 cans. The 
sizes range from 4 1-4 by 2 1-2 inches to 4 1-4 by 5 1-2 
inches. Five companies make more than 75 per cent in 
a size which is 4 1-4 by 4 7-8, and a sixth company 
makes more than 50 per cent in this size. 

Four sizes are made of the nominal No. 10 cans, in 
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a range from 6 3-16 by 4 1-2 inches to 6 3-16 by 8 
inches. Seven companies do more than 75 per cent of 
their business in this number in a size which is 6 3-16 
by 7 inches. 


The survey also shows two groups of odd sizes. 
The smaller size group shows a range of 3 3-8 by 2 7-32 
inches up to 3 3-8 by 5 5-8 inches. The larger size group 
shows variations from 4 3-16 by 2 3-4 inches up to 
4 3-16 by 5 3-4. 

The program is being watched with interest by the 
sheet-metal industry, which some time ago reduced its 
variety of steel sheets more than 85 per cent, as offer- 
ing possibilities for further cuts and economies. It is 


also arousing the interest of the grocery and food han- 
dling industries. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Reduction of Jobbing Discount by Match Manufacturer Brings Question of Trade 
Discounts Forcibly to Attention of Jobbers—McLaurin Expects Other Manu- ‘ 


facturers to Follow in Action—Cut Seen as Retaliatory Blow to Price 
Cutting Distributors—Other News of the Trade. 


sale grocery distributors by the manufacturers, always a 

subject of the deepest interest to the trade, has come into 
the spotlight rather prominently. just recently, as a result of the 
action taken by a prominent manufacturer of matches in reduc- 
ing the discount granted the distributors. _ 

According to headquarters of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, hundreds of letters have been received there 
regarding the change, most of them commending the change in 
discounts, very few of them condemning the action taken. 


“Now comes to us,” says President McLaurin, “the informa- 
tion that two other outstanding manufacturers are considering 
the same movement. It will not be surprising if many others 
follow the lead which has been set. If this becomes general, 
hundreds of wholesale grocers will not commend it, for such 
general action cannot of itself command the approval of whole- 
sale grocers. It is our opinion that if cutting and slashing their 
products and selling them without profit had been confined 
strictly to some desk jobbers and mail houses, the Diamond 
Match Company would never have taken the action it did.” 


The menacing situation referred to above has been brought 
about almost entirely by the unbusiness-like and unethical prac- 
tices which many wholesale grocers have adopted during the 
past several years. ‘Meet competition” has been the watch- 
word, and the trade discounts allowed by the manufacturers, 
supposedly to cover the operating costs of the wholesale grocers 
and pay them a profit commensurate with their effort and invest- 
ment, have been used as pawns to get new customers. Instances 
in which practically all of the trade discount has been passed on 
to the retailers have been far from uncommon, and this has led 
to a wide spread of the price-cutting evil which has been such a 
demoralizing feature of the wholesale grocery trade for the past 
four or five years. 


Too many distributors have been prone to accept all too 
readily the excuse of a salesman who had “fallen down” in his 
sales that such and such a competitor was cutting prices, and 
not only meet the reported cut, but go it one better in many 
instances. Of course, all of this price cutting has been due to 
misleading reports of such nature from the salesmen, but there 
has been altogether too much willingness to worry more about 
what the other fellow has been doing, and too little inclination to 
buckle down to hard work to speed np sales. 


Some wholesale grocers have consistently refused to meet 
the price cutting so rampant in the industry, and available rec- 
ords do not show that these concerns have suffered any more 
from depressed business conditions than the houses which have 
been in the fore of the price-cutting campaign. 

Letters from two wholesale grocers, recently received at the 


Distt srocery dis question of trade discounts allowed whole- 


headquarters of the American Association, contain the following 
paragraphs: 
“We have within the last year or two discontinued the sale 


of items upon which we were not able to get what we thought 
was a living profit.” 


And, again, 

“We have never given any extra discounts nor trade dis- 
count in our business, and have never allowed our salesmen to 
meet the prices that they have come in contact with, and our 
sales have not fallen off as in some of the houses here who have 
followed out some of the bad practices referred to.” 

Of course, all jobbers are not so well established or fortu- 
nately located that they are in position to ignore the cut-price 
competition of some of their competitors, but from available 
trade reports it is all to evident that too many established job- 
bers have started to follow the line of least resistance, and are 
basing their sales more upon price than upon service and proper 
profit to themselves. 

e plan of reducing trade discounts, now receiving such 
serious consideration by the manufacturers, is by no means a 
new one. 

Two years ago, at the convention of the American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association (then known as the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ Association) in Minneapolis, a 
prominent wholesale grocer from a Midwestern market appeared 
before the convention and suggested that manufacturers’ dis- 
counts to jobbers be increased, to afford the wholesaler a more 
adequate return on his investment and service. Sentiment among 
the manufacturers, however, appeared even then strongly against 
any such action, and manufacturers privately expressed the be- 
lief that what was needed was more a lowering of the discount 
schedule. Trade discounts, they declared, were not being used 
for the purpose designed, but instead were being utilized as aids 
in the general price-cutting campaign which even then had the 
industry in its grip. 

The present action of the match company referred to, and 
the reported plan of two other prominent manufacturers to an- 
nounce a downward revision in trade discounts, does not come 
to the trade entirely in the nature of a surprise, although it may 
perhaps be a shock to some members of the industry. 

The suggestion recently put forth that manufacturers estab- 
lish a graduated scale of discounts, based upon the actual service 
rendered by the wholesale groce,r has been received with consid- 
erable approval in the trade, although as yet, insofar as is 
known at this writing, there has been no working out of the 
scheme upon a practicable basis. Such a plan, however, would 


give to the so-called service jobber, one who stocks and sells on 
credit the various manufacturers’ products, more of an oppor- 
tunity to compete with the desk jobber who specializes in drop 
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shipment business, and gives most of the trade discount to the 
retailer. 


It is not altogether improbable that any general scaling 


down of the jobbers’ discount will create considerable friction 
Letween manufacturers and wholesale grocers in many instances, 
but the time has passed when either the manufacturers or the 
jobbers are inclined to handle the situation with kid gloves. 
Both sides have stated rather clearly and definitely just how 
they stand on the situation. Manufacturers have charged the 
distributors with demoralizing the markets for their products 
by slashing prices, while jobbers, on the other hand, have charged 
that manufacturers have deliberately sought volume at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of their legitimate jobbers by encouraging 
the desk jobbers and drop shipment distributors. 

To the unprejudiced observer there is no question but that 
both sides of the controversy must accept a share of the blame 
for current unsettled conditions in the industry. 

That this situation is admitted even among jobbers them- 
selves is indicated by a recent comment by.J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who 
said: “I tell you, men, we are giving too much concern to our 
neighbor’s business, and too little to our own. I am unwilling 
to sit here quiescently and read the stream of letters which 
pours into this office, evidencing a tragic situation in the food 
trade, without giving expression to you, whose business is my 
concern, regarding the trend of conditions as I am enabled to 
see them from this desk. Your sales managers, many of them, 
will have to awaken out of a long sleep and quit themselves like 
men. Sooner or later you are going to face about and take 
your business out of the hands of your salesmen, and, in fact, 
out of the hands of a sales manager, if he happens to be a dead 
one, and place it upon a solid foundation, where it will not be 
rocked and tossed about by every little wind that blows. 

Peoria Jobbers Merge—The Straesser-Arnold Co., wholesale 
grocers, of Peoria, Ill., has been absorbed by Oakford & Fahne- 
stock, also of Peoria. The Straesser-Arnold Co.’s business was 
established- some eight or ten years ago, and is being discon- 
tinued the merger having taken effect July 1. Oakford & 
Fahnestock have also taken over the stock of merchandise, future 
contracts, brands and good-will of the Straesser-Arnold Co. 

F. O. P. Contract Case—An echo of the “Firm at Opening 
Price” contract, used by many canners and packers in California 
and elsewhere during the war, was furnished in New York re- 
cently, when the California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion was awarded a verdict of $282,000 damages against Wm. A. 
Higgins & Co., dried fruit distributors, of New York, in a case 
involving cancellation of a “F. O. P.” contract in 1920. Several 
other suits against buyers who refused to go through with their 
“F. O. P.” contracts in that year are pending in Federal court. 
The Association is jubilant over its victory. While the fairness 
of the “F. O. P.” contract form has always been open to discus- 
sion, its legality has seldom been in doubt, and the decision of 
the Federal court in the Higgins case did not come as a surprise 
to the trade. Suits against other buyers in other parts of the 
country are believed to be pending, but it is expected that set- 
tlements will be effected out of court following the decision in 
the Higgins case. A similar suit by the Prune Association 
against Wood & Selick, New York city, was settled out of court 
a short time ago, just as the case was going to trial. 

Phone for Food—Continued favorable progress is being made 
in the “Phone for Food” campaign recently launched by the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, according to organiza- 
tion officials. The work of the committee handling the move- 
ment is being extended to all parts of the country, and already 
very gratifying results have been achieved in the larger markets 
of the country. The retail grocery trade, in the main, has been 
readily “sold”? on the idea, and has co-operated readily with the 
wholesalers in organizing the movement in the various localities 
in which meetings have been held. 


DON’T FORGET TO RENEW YOUR TRADE-MARK 
REGISTRATIONS 


By C. E. Richardson 


VERY interesting and valuable treatise from 
the pen of Mr. James True, special Washington 
correspondent of “Printer’s Ink,” which recently 
appeared in that journal, inspired by an interview with 
Hon. T. L. Mead, Jr., Chief Examiner of Trade-Marks 
in the U. S. Patent Office, calls attention to some im- 
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portant features in the administration of the trade- 
mark laws, which is well worth reading and can be 
profitably noted by many of the thousands whose busi- 
ness is more or less closely related to the registered 
brands under which their operations are transacted. 
Mr. True says: 

“It is just as important to renew a trade-mark 
registration at the proper time as it is to reg- 
ister the mark in the first place. If your registra- 
tion was filed under the act of February, 1905, and 
allowed by the Patent Office that year, it expires 
this year, for the act limits registration to a period 
of twenty years. And if your mark has been reg- 
istered in a foreign country, registration ceases 
to be in force there when the trade-mark ceases to 
be protected in this country. * * * Undoubt- 
edly, confusion exists because registrations are 
issued for two separate terms. Under the act of 
1881 registration is for thirty years, but, as men- 
tioned, the act of 1905 provides for a period of only 
twenty years. 

“When the registration of a trade-mark under 
either act expires, the trade-mark cannot be pro- 
tected except under the common law. The Fed- 
eral courts then have no jurisdiction over cases 
arising over infringement of the mark. The Pat- 
ent Office will take no cognizance of the expired 
registration, and will not cite the mark against a 
newcomer. A trade-mark may have been in use 
for fifty or more years and widely advertised, but 
if its registration has expired and it is not renewed, 
it has no better standing under the law than a 
similarly used mark that has never been registered. 

“It is of the utmost importance to every own- 
er of a trade-mark of any value to examine the 
conditions of his registration, and carefully to 
study that section of the act of 1905 which covers 
renewals under both the act of 1881 and that of 
1905. * * * Renewing used to be a rather 
complex process, requiring drawings, all the para- 
phernalia of a first registration, with a return of 
the original certificate and a formal petition; but 
recently the process has been simplified.” 


While the foregoing is a faithful statement, and 
concisely worded, it may -be supplemented by calling 
attention to the fact that if the trade-mark is not re- 
newed, anyone else may secure its registration, and 
then an expensive lawsuit is the only alternative if one 
wishes to retain, under the common law, the rights 
which he has formerly enjoyed. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


Packers who have tried them all tell us 
that the TOWSEND IS the bcst ma- 
chine for its purpose on all counts. Let 
us refer you to someone nearcy—you 
need not takeour word for it. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 


(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. ) 
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FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
By the Department of Commerce, Washington. 


FIXED PRICES FOR JAPANESE CRABMEAT. 


At a recent meeting of the Crab Packers Associa- 
tion a minimum price for the sale of fancy grade crab 
meat was placed at $19.55 (46 yen) per case. This ap- 
plies to the case of 96 half-pound tins, each of which 
contains 614 ounces net of crab meat, reports United 
States Consul Kemper, of Yokohama, Japan, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. While the price for one- 
pound tins is not announced, it is usually 5 yen ($2.13) 
less per case than that for the half-pound cases. It is 
stated that the price fixed is based on the cost of pro- 
duction with a fair amount of profit allowed. The pur- 
poses of the fixed price are to maintain the quality of 
the fancy crab meat and to satisfy the demands of 
bankers who advance money to the packers during the 
packing season. 

Since’ it is reported that the demand for Japanese 
crab meat in the United States and England is far 
greater than the supply, it is the opinion of the packers 
that the fixed price can be maintained. The declared 
exports of crab meat from the Yokohama consular dis- 
trict to the United States in 1924 amounted to 3,892,- 
010 pounds, valued at $1,255,526. 


ENCOURAGING SOUTH AFRICAN FISHING 
INDUSTRY. 


According to advices received from Commercial 
Attache Stevenson, in the Johannesburg, South Africa, 
office of our Department of Commerce, the Assembly 
adopted a motion to the effect that the Government 
should take into consideration the urgent need for the 
development of the fishing industries of the Union, by 
means of the construction of fishing harbors and shel- 
ters for boats at suitable points on the coast of the 
Union and by other steps which may conduce to the 
encouragement and greater safety-of this important 
industry. 


STAVANGER SARDINE STOCKS ARE LARGE. | 
Exports of Norwegian sardines to the United 
States since April 15 have been smaller than at any 
time since 1918 for the same period of time, writes 
United States Consul Stiles, of Stavanger, Norway, to 
the Department of Commerce. A close estimate of 
sardine stocks show between 90,000 and 100,000 cases 
on hand, and practically all of this is of bristling sar- 
dines, as the mussa stocks are extremely light. A com- 
pany recently formed to relieve the congestion of sar- 
dine stocks in Stavanger has taken 50,000 cases off the 
active market. 

The local price agreement has once more dropped 
its minimum price of first-class sardines, which now is 
crowns 47.50 ($8.00) per case of 10014, dingley tins. 

The herring stocks are largely sold out, and as a 
result the price on this class of merchandiise has re- 
mained stationary, despite the stronger exchange value 
of the crown. The tendency in herring stock prices is 
upward, thereby showing a marked difference from 
srdine prices. 


AUSTRALIAN DRIED FRUIT NOTES IN THE 


MILDURA DISTRICT. 


According to advices from Trade Commissioner 
Babbitt, of the Melbourne, Australia, office of the De- 
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partment of Commerce, the figures for this season’s 
pack of dried fruits are as follows: Currants, 3,082 
tons; Sultanas, 4,501 tons; Loxias, 24 tons, making a 
total of 7,607 tons. This, of course, does not repre- 
sent the full crop, but reports from all sources indicate 
that this year’s crop will be lighter than last year in 
the Mildura district. The totals for the 1924 packs in 
Victoria were: Currants, 7,643 tons; Sultanas, 17,947 
tons, and Lexias, 2,793 tons. It is estimated by promi- 
nent packers in this district that the currant crop will 
be 30 per cent lower than that of last season. — 

The Australian Dried Fruits Association has an- 
nounced the new season’s single box prices for vine 
fruits as follows: Currants, 4 crown, 18¢c per lb.; 3 
crown, 15c; 2 crown, 14c; 1 crown, 13c; M. F. (for man- 
ufacturers only), 1lc. Sultanas, 4 crown, 21c; 3 crown, 
19c; 2 crown, 18c; 1 crown (for manufacturers only), 
17c. Lexias and Walthams, 5 crown, 15c; 4 crown, 14c; 
3 and 2 crown (for seeding only), 11c; muscats, 13c. 
These prices are for Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, New- 
castle and producing centers, plus the usual additions 
for shipment to other ports. Conversion of prices are 
taken at the par value of the English pound, namely, 


$4.8665. 
] sioner E. G. Babbitt, of Melbourne, Australia, has 

submitted a report to the Department of Commerce, 
setting forth the new food and drug regulations that 
went into force July, 1924, for Western Australia. Six 
months’ grace was allowed wholesalers within which to 
adjust the composition of labeling of their goods, and 
to allow retailers sufficient time to dispose of stocks 
which did not comply with the new requirements. Un- 
der the previous regulations packages of any size could 
be put up by manufacturers, and for some time past 
there has been a tendency to reduce the size of contain- 
ers. Under the new regulations no solid food is to be 
sold in quantities other than half ounce, quarter ounce, 
one ounce, two ounce, four ounce, eight ounce, twelve 
ounce, sixteen ounce and twenty-four ounce containers, 
and above these weights in quantities of multiples of 
one pound avoirdupois. Fluids must be sold in quan- 
tities along similar lines, the lowest quantity being one- 
quarter fluid ounce, up to thirty fluid ounces. All pack- 
ages must bear the name and address of the manufac- 
turer, importer or vendor, and the use of serial numbers 
for this purpose has been abolished. 


The hew regulation under the head of “Infants’ 
Food,” requires that any food described as suitable for 
infants must have the following information printed 
upon the label: 

(a) The date when the food was packed. 

(b) A statement showing the percentage com- 
position of the food when prepared in ac- 
cordance with the accompanying instruc- 
tions, and a statement of the source of pro- 
teins and fats, and the exact nature of the 
carbo hydrate constituent. 

-(c) A statement showing the average percent- 
age composition of human milk. 

Statements (b) and (c) need not appear on the 
label if the label contains the words, “This food should 
not be given to infants under the age of six months, ex- 
cept under medical direction.” 


New Food Laws in Western Australia. 


N the way of a reminder, American Trade Commis- 
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design may vie beautiful and 
2 the inks of the best quality but — 

if the paper isn’t 
oe will not be right. 


A good label must a 


oundation---fine paper. {t must 


be paper thatwillstaywhitewith 


age and it must be the right fin- 


ish for color printing purposes. 


Also it must have the strength 
andtextureto give maximum pro- 


duction on labeling machines. — 
_ We test every lot of paper we e 


receive to make sure that it ful- 
fillsall these requirements. We 
-use nothing but the best quality | 
of. coated and uncoated papers 


made for us on our order and ~ 


_ always by the same formula. — 


On this foundation we build--- 
_ with the taste and skill of long — 


We maintain a bureau of brands © 
and trade marks for the benefit — 
of our customers. Write us for 


PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPH CO. 


the ruins of an old church in America 
that it is probably a co'lection plate—Humorist. 


Canners’ Accounts Soliaited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
| 


July 20, 1925 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


DROP YOUR NICKEL, PLEASE 


Barton—What makes your next door neighbor so unpopular? 
Borrows—He’s fixed his lawn mower so you have to drop a 
nickel in the slot to make it go.—Boston Transcrirt. 


OUT OF A CAN 


One young man has decided to become an aviator. He 
got the inspiration by riding on the back seat of a flivver. 


MUD MAID 
Dora—She says her face is her fortune. 
Doris—Yes, one of those fortunes that are made over- 


night.—Answers. 


LIVING UP TO A NAME 
“Murphy certainly is geting high hat these days.” 
“Why, hew is that? He’s only a ditch digger.” 
“Well, he calls it the banking business.’-—Colgate Banter. 


FOREVER AND EVER 
A stone basket containing buttons has been found under 
Experts are agreed 


UNWELCOME KNOWLEDGE 
The things that men learn by experience usually are things 


that they have tried hard not to learn. 


A SPELL 


Teacher—Oswald, what is the “Spell of the Yukon?” 
Oswald—Y-u-k-o-n.—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


THE WRONG WAY 
First Shade—All my illusions about St. Peter have been 


destroyed. 


Seeond Shade—Go on. 


“When I came to the pearly gates he swure at me.” 
“What!” 


“Go to hell,” he said.—Yale Record. 


DEAD OR ALIVE 
“Abie, I’ll gif dis life guart a dollar. He safed your life, 


yw’ know.” 


“Yes, but Rachel, I was half det ven he pult me out. Gif 


him 50 cents.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


WAY IS IT? 
Women spend so much money getting just the right curl put 


in their hair—and then wear such short dresses ?—Wesleyan 
Wasp. 


YEAH? 


Some people are so dumb, that they think Iceberg is a 
famous Alaskan Jew.—Lehigh Burr. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


e ry 
| | — 
SONSULTOUR 
TRADE MARK BUREAU | 
i] Particulars. The service is 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—— «the Machinery an 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

— Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
ooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & .Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

BD. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Lochowt Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., timore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ ‘. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CAPS. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 


ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 
Colors, Certified, for foods. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo 2 oO. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohfo. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morra! Bros., Morral, O. 


d Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete. 
Winds & ager Ge 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See 
Machines. 


Drying Machinery. 

w. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Balti 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. anid 
Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Steneils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
Cincinnati. 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Kettles. See Tanks, glass 

ned. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., ‘San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Closing 


too 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, ete, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
— and Cookers. See Corn Cookere 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mey 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ” 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohia 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, ete. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltim: 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 

FLUX. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

raders. ee Clean 
Machinery, fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. 


Gauges, pressure, 
Plant Equipment. 


aver 
' Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. er 
: . Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
' 
i 
Gasoline Firepots._ See Cannery Supplies. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Bal 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Glass-lined Tanks. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Baquip. 
See Cl 
n chinery. 
See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Ht 
Green Pea Cleaners. See 
ery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mechs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. : 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Borlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balt 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
orral Bros., Morral, 0, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, bode 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Governors, steam.. See Baulp. 

Gravity Carriers. 

Grading Machin 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., —— oe 

Mehy. Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New City. 

eH. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho*Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
MARKING INKS, POTS, Etc. See Sten- 


cils. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. - 


Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Ch 
t oppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
s Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Machinery 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
li Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
in-Chapman Co., berlin, 
Sow. W. ‘Renneburg & Sons 


See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
r Boxes. 
Seeer Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Bdw. Ermold Co., New Yerk City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. , a 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
rague-Sells Corp., cago. 
HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co.. Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., timore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. . 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 


Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varleties. 
D. Landreth Seed Ce., Bristol, Co. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Can- 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. : 

‘Sieur, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max,. New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and_ steel 
burning brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. ; 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anferson-Barngrever Mfg. Co., San Jose, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Beriin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy, Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

ee Corers, etc. See Corers and 

cers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
— and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 


See Tanks, w 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. ‘ 

Wrappers, paper. Bee Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


 WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ARTISTIC 


MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


and used All Over the World. 


Waste. 


Use AMS Closing Ma- 
chines and AMSCAN Cer- 
tified Sealing Fluid — The 
Golden Band —and Jnsure 
Tight Seams Without 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. = 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
Patented 
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CONTAINE N IERS OF 
Ce 


Breadth 


HE old saying goes “There’s nothing 

new under the sun”. That may or may 
not be true, but this is sure—that individ- 
uals often come face to face with can prob- 
lems that are new enough to them. Yet the 
same difficulties have almost surely been 
met and resolved before—and it is very 
likely that Canco men had a hand in solv- 
ing them. 


Contacts with all the varied requirements 
of the Canned Foods Industry, over many 


@p 


years, have laid a broad foundation for 
meeting present needs. Experimental work 
in many phases of canning, can making and 


| A 0 can closing, bears fruit in the resources of 
Canco Service today. ° 
Remember this—the Canco organization is 
( a storehouse and clearing house for a wealth 
of data on cans and their uses. The breadth 
7s 7 of Canco contacts and research work offers 
definite advantages to you— because a na- 
Fe ke tion-wide experience can be centered on 
your needs, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
. MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HAVE STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


UNIVERSAL TOMATO FILLERS 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTERS 
ROTARY SYRUPERS 

FRUIT and TOMATO WASHERS 
ELECTRIC PROCESS CLOCKS 


| 
| 
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THEY ARE GOING FAST 


Write us your order and Shipment | 
will be made promptly 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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SOUTHERN 


SANITARY 
CANS 


are 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


N York Offi. BALTIMORE 

ew Yor ice 

17 Battery Place MARYLAND 
For 


A BETTER PACK of PEAS 
AT A GREATER PROFIT 


Use 
HAMACHEK 


“IDEAL” VINERS and VINER FEEDERS 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wis. 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. - 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


: THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - - . - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


ESTRUCTIVE —There is an old axiom that it is 
D possible to hold a penny so close to the eye as to 

shut out the sight of the dollar, and it has often 
seemed to us that the wholesale grocers are particu- 
larly cursed with this sort of action. And as the 
broker invariably has a hand in such actions, he might 
well be included with the wholesaler. For fear Secre- 
tary Fishback may “jump us” again for taking too 
much latitude, let us hasten to say that we do not mean 
all wholesalers nor all brokers, but’only such as are 
guilty of such acts as we are about to refer to. 


Out in California the canners have been doing their 
level best to raise the general standard of canned foods, 
and to discourage the packing of inferior or poor quali- 
ties, and even went so far as to have their State Leg- 
islature pass a law compelling the proper labeling of all 
canned foods, so as to mark for all time the poor quai- 
ity. And they went even further than this, going to 
the growers and explaining that if they, the growers, 
expected to find a profitable market for their increasing 
outputs, they must furnish the canners with a quality 
of fruits that will produce that “want more” article. 
And the growers have shown a disposition to co-op- 
erate with the canners in this laudable effort. 

Now turn to our California market this week and 
you will note a serious objection made by our special 
correspondent to a drive on the part of the buyers for 
low-grade canned fruits. He says: 


“Just now there is a marked demand for fruits 
of the lower grades, this coming at a time when 
packers are making special efforts to put out qual- 
ity goods. That the demand will be met goes 
without saying, as there are always those who will 
produce what is called for, and every effort will be 
made in some quarters to fill cans, regardless of 
the effect that poor products may have on the 
future of the business. Growers have been en- 
couraged to produce good grade fruits, with the 


understanding that if they did not do so they can- 
not expect to find a market for their crops. Now 
buyers are scouring the country looking for fruit 
to fill orders for low-grade goods, thereby breaking 
down the morale of the conscientious grower.” 


Ethically, of course, the canners should have back- 
bone enough to throw such orders back into the faces of 
the brokers or buyers who tender them, but that is not 
human nature. As our correspondent says, they will 
be filled, because the canners cannot stand out against 
the insistent demands of the buyers and the worrying 
of the brokers to take the orders. Therefore, the fault 
lies with the buyers and the brokers, and not with the 
canners. What is the matter with the buyer that he 
cannot see the damage such goods always bring after 
them! In his eagerness to beat out some competitor, 
and in his only known sales-argument price, he is con- 
tinually looking for something cheaper. He tries to 
excuse himself on the plea that the people are demand- 
ing a reduction in the cost of their foods. So they are, 
but he has never heard them ask for a reduction in 
quality, and no one knows better than the wholesaler, 
or at least he should know it. As a fact, so far as the 
consumer is concerned, the difference in price as be- 
tween the good quality fruit and this poor quality 
sought for is so slight as to be hardly noticeable—in 
fact, we doubt if the consumer profits a penny on his 
purchase. The profit goes into the pocket of the whole- 
saler and the retailer. 


No! it is simply and purely an effort to get some- 
thing that will sell below a competitor’s goods, and the 
effect upon the market be hanged! 


One case of that kind of stuff will do more harm 
among the consumers of canned fruits than a hundred 
cases of good goods can do good. The wholesaler ought 
to know that better than the canner, and if he does not 
he need not complain of the agitation against him as a 
middleman. If he knows it and does not put it into 
practice he is false to his calling, and if he does not 
know it he is not fit to serve as a wholesale purveyor 
of foods. 
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As for the broker who will urge and force such 
sales upon the canner, he is simply a money-grabber, 
looking for the commission on the sale, and cares noth- 
ing about the industry or its welfare. ‘The canning in- 
dustry would be far better off without him. But it is 
just exactly that kind of a broker that the wholesaler 
wants to keep in line to do this sort of work for him. 
So far as the promotion of the consumption of canned 
foods is concerned; so far as the welfare of the can- 
ning industry is considered, they are just a pair of bad 
eggs, for their actions are destructive of the best inter- 
ests of canned foods generally. We know nothing that 
more thoroughly disgusts the consumer than to buy a 
can of poor quality fruit. Nine times out of ten she 
has bought it for a dessert to meet a sudden emer- 
gency, and when she sees it come upon the table, and it 
is of such poor quality, she rightfully feels insulted and 
angry and vows never to touch canned fruits—yes, can- 
ned foods—again, because she has been humiliated as a 
housekeeper before her friends. 


E CAREFUL—Good old Dame Nature has been 
B very kind to the canners this season, particularly 
in those lines where they threatened we ——— the 
od thing. ‘There she has cut down expectations, ana 
Se aaktadiy the resulting packs will show the effect of 
her good work. The canners would kill their market 
for two years at a time if she allowed them, but she 
does not, and that is why we say she is good to this in- 
stry. 
se Rivas it will not do to jump to the other con- 
clusion, and imagine that packs will be very short, de- 
mand extremely heavy and prices high, so that “any- 
thing” will sell. There is not a line of canned foods 
in which the canner can afford to take that chance. 

Broadly speaking, the sales of futures have been 
enormous, and possibly a good many of them will not be 
filled. But if there is a chance to fill all orders now on 
the books, you may expect the jobbers to be very crit- 
ical. There might be cited two reasons for this: in the 
first place, these buyers are always timia; they plunge 
in, but are poor gamblers, and if futures are being 
filled they will jump to the conclusion that prices will 
fall, and so they will be glad to “get out of” any con- 
tract that does not seem to be fully up to expectation:. 
In the second place, they know by experience that if 
they “put up a holler” about the quality of future de- 
liveries they can almost always knock down prices, get 
something off, or at least a concession. And that is 
the modern immoral idea of good trading. 

But over and beyond both’ of these old and familiar 
reasons there is one other: despite the presence of pros- 
perity and good business, the buying public is growing 
exceedingly careful, and is demanding a lowering of 
prices generally. Look at your department stores and 
note the bargains now running; look at real estate, 
which is going off in prices, and any number of lines oi 
trade have found that unless they reduce prices they 
cannot keep the goods moving. Buying is slow, to say 
the least. Foods take the lead in this, and canned foods 
lead all other foods. 

So the canner, just going into his new season, faces 
the necessity of getting quite good sized packs to fill 
the orders on his books; but if he expects those goods 
to be taken and paid for without question they must 
come fully up to the quality specified. It would be safer 
to make them a little better rather than even a trifle 
short. So watch your pack every minute and keep the 
quality there all the time. Better run the stuff into the 
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silo than to take the chance of spoiling the profit on the 
whole pack. 


Mr. J. M. McCall, one of the best posted corn can- 
ners in the business, sounds a timely warning upon the 
need of packing quality in corn this season. Least of 
all can the corn canner afford to trifle with quality. He 
has a big crop, and a record pack staring him in the 
face, and he will have to make it good or find trouble. 
If good it will all move out in quick time; if poor, it will 
drag for a year or two, and without profit. That result 
will be made or unmade in the factory, dependent upon 
the careful supervision of the canner himself, to see 
that nothing but first-class stock goes intv the cans, and 
that old, wilted or tough corn goes to the silo. The dif- 


ference in price, as between doing this and not doing it, 
is too great to risk. 


ND THEN—If you have packed the quality, and 
have the goods ready for delivery, don’t let the 
buyer slide out of his contract. An honest buyer, 

as also an honest canner, will not attempt to evade his 
contract in any manner, and you need have no compunc- 
tion about the other kind. Stick behind your contract. 


There has just appeared in the Modern Merchant 
and Grocery World a case worthy of note along this 
line. We quote it, and the comments of the editor 
upon it: 


The jury in the United States District Court which has 
been trying the suit of the California Prune and Apricot Grow- 


ers’ Association against William A. Higgins and others, of New 
York—the first of several suits 


{ ; ; brought to recover for rejec- 
tions of fruits delivered in 1920—during the week returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff. Damages were assessed at $275,500, 
with interest from the date of the rejection, which was in De- 
cember, 1920. The interest will probably amount to some $60,000 
or $70,000 more. The Higgins case involved 35 cars of Cali- 
fornia prunes purchased in the summer of 1920 from the asso- 
ciation on a “firm-at-opening-price” contract. The buyer agreed 
to accept delivery on this block of fruit without knowing what 
price would be named on the merchandise by the association. 
During the summer of 1920, after opening prices were named, a 
general slump in commodity prices occurred, including a corre- 
sponding drop in the value of.prunes. When deliveries were 
made the Higgins purchase represented a considerable loss, and 
along with other buyers who had similar contracts, the local 
jobber refused to accept delivery. Subsequently the prunes were 
sold to legally establish a loss, and suit was entered in the 
Federal Court by the California Association to recover its loss. 
In the trial of the case Higgins set up the defense that he was 
induced to make the purchase through misrepresentation of crop 
and market conditions, and that the officials of the association 
in determining the opening price that season did not exercise 
good business judgment in naming the basis which was selected. 
The “firm-at-opening-price” contract was also attacked, and it 
was claimed that it was an unfair agreement between buyer and 
seller, as the latter had more advantages than the former. 


Welching—Another buyer whom a jury found cancelled a 
contract to buy prunes because the market went against him 
has been given a tremendous wallop. A verdict against him 
of about $325,000. A brief summary of the case appears else- 
where. It is very familiar. William A. Higgins & Co., New 
York buyers, brought thirty-five cars of California prunes. Be- 
fore delivery the market slumped, and the contract turned down. 
Higgins & Co. refused to accept, hoping that the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, like many another 
seller, would lie down and let them get away with it. The 
association, however, didn’t see why it should, and entered the 
suit which is now victorious. But you should have heard the 
reasons Higgins & Co. gave for refusing to take the prunes. 
Nothing that ingenuity could possibly invent was lacking—but— 

The jury found they were all false and that the real reason 
was that the price had dropped. 

As I said about a similar case brought recently by the same 
association against another buyer, I can’t think of anything 
more humiliating to a business man than to be told by a jury 
that the reasons he had given for welching on a contract were 
false, and that the real reason was the dishonorable one of try- 


ing to escape from a contract because it had become unprofit- 
able. 
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ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Increased Protection 


Simpler and quicker methods of eanning are being introduced in the cannery through 
new and advanced types of machinery, but protection to quality of the canned product in 
the process of canning is just as important as simpler and quicker methods of canning it. 

Such protection and a noticeable decrease in the number of “‘fats-sours’’, and 
‘swells’ follows the use of 


Wrando 


Cleans Clean 


Sanitary Cleaner», 


Indian in circle 


This snow-white, inorganic cleaner dissolves quickly, creating a cleaning solution of 
more than ordinary cleaning strength and lasting qualities. Its cleaning properties sub- 
ject the containers, machines, tables and equipment to a thorough cleansing, sweeten- 
ing, purifying action which removes all objectionable matter, including invisible films. 
in every package Continued use of this economical, efficient cleaning agent frees cracks and corners 
of insanitary accumulations and keeps them clean. 


Order from your Supply House. 


The J. B. Ford Co. | Sole Mnifr. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Let the 1925 Corn Crop Break the Record 


July 27, 1925 


for Quality 


By J. W. McCall 


Gibson City Canning Co., Gibson City, IIl. 


ITHIN the next two monthsthe corn canners will 
W cast the votes which will determine their pros- 

perity for several years to come. Volumes of 
arguments, excuses, rejections, embarrassments, cus- 
tomer estrangements and bankruptcies may hinge upon 
that innocent word “Quality.” 


It is a universally recognized fact that corn can- 
ners have this year gone their very limit in preparing 
tor a record production. Increased acreages have been 
planted, and nature has thus far smiled bountifully 
upon the growing corn, and excellent crops are now in 
prospect. Some speculation is rife as to what will 
happen to the market if the pack is as large as is now 
indicated, say, seventeen million cases. There should 
be no apprehension regarding the size of the pack. The 
only thing that need be prayerfully considered by the 
canners is the quality. 


Canned corn is one of two things. It is a delicious 
delicacy or it is unfit for human consumption. When 
the former, which is true when excellent quality is 
produced, there are no bounds, within reason, to the 
quantities that will be eagerly consumed by our roast- 
ing-ear-loving American people. When the latter, 
which prevails when canners in their shortsighted 
eagerness to obtain maximum production, allow them- 
selves to pack into cans that portion ot their crops 
which have passed the human food stage of maturity, 
the death knell of canned corn popularity and consump- 
tion is sounded, and in unmistakable terms the people 
express their indignation that they have been deprived 
of their cherished delicacy. They are, nevertheless. 
reluctant to relinquish it; they try this brand and that 
one in the hopes of finding that excellence in corn 
which their palates crave; but, alas, the ubiquitous 
greed of the mercenary canner has incorporated in 
practically every can a quantity of corn that rightfully 
belongs to the hogs. He has “saved” his corn, but he 
has lost that which is of infinitely more value—con- 
sumer’s confidence—which loss, in turn, leads instantly 
to disastrous reduction of consumption, which spells an 
era of no profits to the packer. 


The trouble with the corn canners, speaking as a 
whole, is that they do not appreciate the fact that they 
are in business “for keeps,” as it were. They are too 
much given to the thought that they must “get theirs” 
now, because next year there will be nothing to get. 
The history of the fortunes of industry has, unfor- 
tunately, given them some grounds for this line of 
reasoning. Close analysis of the periods of prosperity 
and depression in the corn-canning industry will reveal 
the fact that every period of depression on record has 
been caused wholly by poor quality. It is noteworthy 
that our American citizen is extremely particular and 
fussy about his corn. He will tolerate some transgres- 
sions in the quality of his peas or his tomatoes, but 
with his corn he is most exacting, and those of us who 
have been identified with the industry for a generation 


cr more have had ample opportunity to observe and 
feel the sting of his rebuke following years in which 
the average quality of the corn packed was low. This 
rebuke is no trifling matter, and has been known to 
reduce consumption for periods of two to five years, 
during which time many packers experienced great dif- 
ficulty in keeping out of bankruptcy. 


I am happy to express the belief that within the 
past ten years there has been a great awakening on the 
part of the corn canners. The fact was manifest in 
1924, at which time practically all of the corn canners 
disdained the opportunity presented to save themselves 
from losses or to realize profits by resorting to the 
canning of field corn, which was sought by some un- 
thinking distributors. I recall an emergency some 20 
years ago, in which a large percentage of the canners 
“fell for” field corn, following which there was a pro- 
longed period of consumer rebuke and non-consumption 
such as never occurred since. 


I believe the corn canners are thoroughly alive to 
the importance of quality, and that the same impulse 
that prevented them from canning field corn in 1924 is 
going to prevent them from caning hard corn this year. 


Hard corn and poor quality are synonymous. The 
consuming public will welcome all canned sweet corn 
that is packed clean and tender. The matter of variety, 
color, sweetness and consistency (barring soupiness) 
are of minor importance compared with degree of hard- 
ness. One thing that favors the corn canners this year 
is the price ruling on standard corn. It is such that 
he can well afford to be most careful in excluding from 
it all corn that has become hard. Witness the enor- 
mous consumer demand for canned corn today. It is 
without precedent. Price seems to be no barrier, It 
is a striking verification of the oft-repeated assertion 
that the country will consume all of the good corn that 
it is possible to pack. The quality of the 1924 pack 
was good. There was practically no hard corn packed. 
Just see what enormous consumption has resulted from 
one season’s pack of corn in which hard corn was about 
entirely eliminated, notwithstanding the very high 
prices which have ruled. Think of the vast varieties 
of corn that will be required to satisfy the demand for 
the next twelve months if the quality is equal to that 
of last season and the lower prices at which future corn 
has been sold. When I review the vicissitudes of the 
industry in the past in conjunction with the revelation 
of what consumption may be expected if hard corn is 
entirely eliminated from the canned product of all 
grades as demonstrated by the 1924 pack, I feel that 
my words of caution are wholly superfluous, and that 
every other corn canner sees the situation just as I'do. 
No feeling of apprehension is warranted with regard to 
the size of this season’s pack of corn, be it anywhere 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 cases, the more the bet- 
ter if the quality is right. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensiv 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, Mee BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hansen Fruit & Vegetable Filler | 


FILLS CUT STRING BEANS AUTOMATICALLY. Utilizes Gravity to 
Preform the Filling Labor by Means of the Adjustable Filling Hopper. 


For filling whole beans, remove the hopper and 
you have the best and simplest hand pack filler 
ever built. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
Gentlemen :— 

We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, ~- 
rather as you call it, Fruit and Vegetable Filer. 

We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise 
you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with one girl super- 
vising hg fill of cans, was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 

We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is 
we lay it all to your machine. 

f you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer 
same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we a“ soon change their 


opinion. 
CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY, 
By W. A. Christiansen, Mgr. 


Adjustable for No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2, es 
No. 2% and No.3 cans. Special machine Also used for tomatoes, beets, cherries, berries, etc. 


ee WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATEDELIVERIES AT THIS TIME. 
HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP., Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hansen Sanitary Can Washer Hansen Beet Topper 
Hansen Conveyor Boot Hansen Corn Cooker Filler 
Hansen Pea and Bean Filler Hansen Kraut Machine 


‘ 
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Aside from the ethics involved, canning hard corn 
is extremely poor business policy. 
cases obtained by packing it do not represent a saving 
to the canner. In fact, it requires no mathematical 
wizard to prove that the practice resolves itself into an 
acute and serious loss instead. I think the industry 
receives its greatest shock from the vast quantity of 
bastard corn that sails under the pseudonym of “‘stand- 
ard” grade. This charge does not imply that good 
standard corn is not desirable. It is one of the major 
supports of the industry. The trouble is that the ab- 
sence of specific and practicable definitions of grades 
permits the inclusion of the lowest possible quality to 
che classification. 


Impossible as it may seem, the consumers possess 
u lamentable lack of information regarding the relative 
degree of excellence in canned foods, designated as 
“fancy,” “extra standard,” “standard,” etc. We can- 
ners are familiar with these terms because we live with 
them every day, but the consumer does not. I have 
found it interesting on many occasions when discussing 
canned foods informally at sundry gatherings of my 
friends and acquaintances who are in no manner iden- 
tified with the canning industry, except as consumers, 
to interrogate them regarding their understanding of 
the relative merits of fancy, extra standard and stand- 
ard grades of canned foods. I suggest that the readers 
of this article try their friends and acquaintances out 
on the question. The replies received will immediately 
impress the inquisitor with the imperative necessity 
of making all grades of corn so good that the innocent 
consumer who selects from the grocers’ shelves a can 
of standard corn in gorgeous array, in the belief that 
“standard” grade indicates the zenith of excellence, 
may experience real satisfaction in its partaking. 
There are millions of consumers who are in total ignor- 
ance of the relative merits of the several trade terms 
applied to canned foods. The attractiveness of the 
label means more to them than such designation as 
“fancy,” “standard,” etc. 


I have always harped on the importance of the ten- 
derness of canned corn. There is nothing that may be 
added to it, or no process that it may receive that will 
compensate for hardness and toughness in the product. 
The idea that added sugar will atone for hardness ex- 
tends no farther than the merchant. The consumer 
will not fall for the fallacy. They usually add sugar, 
butter, etc., when preparing corn for the table anyway, 
so that the amount of sugar in the can is of small im- 
portance compared with the degree of hardness and 
freedom from cob, husk and silk. 


Many corn canners who employ considerable quan- 
tities of sugar in packing their standard and extra 
standard grades would serve the consumers better by 
eliminating the sugar entirely and employ the money 
saved to the far better purpose of rejection of tough 
corn. There would be considerable protest following 
this from those buyers who have hypnotized them- 
sclves into the belief that the matter of sweetness of 
corn is of paramount importance. The consumption of 
canned corn will develop faster and more permanently 
from a strict elimination of hard corn than from all the 
sugar that may be added or all of the printers ink that 
may be employed in its behalf. 


I am committed to the belief that the year 1925 
will establish a record for quality in canned corn, if not 
for quantity. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 


ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication, 


Cross Junction, Va., July 16, 1925—About a normal acreage 
of tomatoes was planted; a little late, but is doing very well 
now. We expect a larger pack than last year. 


Nace, Va., July 20, 1925—I have decided that there will be 
about 50 per cent of a normal pack in this section. In the first 
place, the entire crop was planted three weeks later than usual; 
second, the blight, “stem rot,” has appeared in quite a few fields. 
One farmer disced up the field after setting the plants and 
sowed the field in peas. More than 90 per cent of the plants 
in this field had stem rot. 

The frost injured all plants and caused them to grow very 
slowly; then the drought came along and halted the plants also. 

These are the conditions as I see them at present. 

Very few apples will be canned, as the crop is more than 
70 per cent short in this section. 


Rio Grande, N. J., July 20, 1925—Lima Beans—About 85 
per cent of normal crop. Dry weather hurt late plantings, mak- 
ing them come up very irregular. Crop looking fine. 

Tomatces—Many plants lost by attempting to set out dur- 
ing dry period. Some fields sets three times. About 75 per cent 
of normal stand. Plants looking fine at this time. 

Pumpkin and Squash—About 80 per cent. 


Woodstown, N. J., July 20, 1925—The tomato acreage is 
about normal at present. It was estimated to be about 25 per 
cent above normal. Conditicn about two or three weeks late. 
The hot and dry spell was broken this week by heavy rains. 


Southern Penna, July 22,- 1925--Beans—Are a fair crop, 
but very much bunched. The early beans were badly damaged 
by dry weather; the late beans are fair. Will pack about 75 
per cent of pack. 

Tomatoes—Very spotty, some good stands and bad fields, 
mostly late. Expect 70 per cent of a crop. 

Corn—Looks better than last year. We think we will have 
an average crop. We have about 2,000 acres of canning crops 
growing at our various factories through southern York County, 
Pa., and the writer has been in very close touch with crop con- 
ditions in this section. 

N. B.—Since writing the above I find many acres of beans 
will not be put into cans on account of all getting ready at one 
time, and cannot be handled quickly enough. 


Fawn Grave, Pa., July 20, 1925—Corn looks ver 
Tomatoes very good. Apples bad. 


Nottingham, Pa., July 20, 1925—Corn—Normal acreage, 
condition good. 


Tomatoes—Acreage 10 per cent advance. Condition good, 


but late; cannot expect full crop. The rains of past week were 
lifesavers to both crops. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., July 16, 1925—KEarly Peas—31 cases per 


acre. Late peas are running 58 cases per acre. Aphis and dry 
weather cut) our pack at least 25 per cent. 


Corn—Looks good and we expect a normal pack. Have 
1,000 acres under contract. 


y good. 


Luttrell, Tenn., July 16, 1925—Our tomatoes—about 40 
acres—will be about 100 per cent over normal—that is, we 
have been packing from 25 acres for the past three years. 

Beans—Short. Bugs destroyed our crop of 10 acres. Won’t 
pack 50 cases. 

Peaches—Fair. Will pack about 1,000 cases mixed 2s and 
2'2s. We packed 1,100 cases last year. 

Very dry at present, but are having showers nearby. 
put up some jams and jellies, about 400 4-dozen cases. 

Gaston, Ind., July 14, 1925—Peas—Did not pack peas this 
year. 
Tomatoes—Having too much rain; some of our fields under 
water. Don’t think it possible to have more than normal pack, 


unless have very favorable weather from now on and very late 
fall. 


We 


we 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


ted 
; Improved Process Kettle or 
Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Retort 40” x 72” and other Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


| 
é 
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New Era, Mich., July 14, 1925—Cherries are a good crop, 
particularly Montmorencies. On account of the increase in bear- 
ing trees believe this year’s crop will be the largest in history of 
Oceana County. 

Wax Beans—Came up with a good stand, necessitating 
practically no replanting. Rain has been plentiful so far. 

Late Apples—Look short, particularly Baldwins. 


Central Iowa, July 14, 1925—-Corn—Present prospects for 
normal yield. Stand good and canning operations should com- 
mence 10 days earlier than usual. 

Tomatoes—Prospects good for normal crop. Vines setting 
fruit well up to standard. 

Pumpkin—Too early to predict, but vines are in healthy con- 
dition, and first bloom just appearing. 


Crane, Mo., July 17, 1925--Tomatoes—Little above normal, 
but needing rain badly. Acreage a little larger than usual. 
Expect to begin canning about August 3. 


Springfield, Ill., July 20, 1925—Tomatoes—At present are 
normal. : 
Sweet Corn—Normal. 

Green Beans—About one-quarter crop. 

Raspberries—Total failure. 


Paxton, IIl., July 20, 1925—Corn—50 cases to acre; 2,400 
acres, about normal. 


Greencastle, Ind., July 20, 1925—We are packing green 
beans and look forward to a normal crop. - 

The tomato crop is looking good, except for a few fields 
which had to be replanted, and they are somewhat spotted. We 
are expecting a normal crop or even more, but at time we are 
having some big rains and cool weather, and it makes us some- 
what doubtful about the final outcome of the crop. 


Columbus, Wis., July 20, 1925—Early Peas—40 per cent. 
Later, normal. 
Sweet Corn—Prospects good. 


Coleman, Wis., July 20, 1925—Started packing wax beans 
on July 18. Crop needs rain. 

Corn—Normal. 

Beets—Normal. 


' The CALPACK CODE 


Every Broker and Distributor 
Should Have a Copy 


The CALPACK CODE is designed to succeed and replace the codes pub- 
lished by The J. K. Armsby Company and the California Fruit Canners Associ- 
ation. The various editions of these older works have been for many years the 
standard codes of the world for the fruit and vegetable packing industry. How- 
ever, due to extensive changes in the methods of pack, grading and handling 
products, there has existed for some time a real and pressing need for a more 
modern code. The CALPACK CODE fills that need and is published to 


meet all practical present-day requirements of the trade. 


The Calpack Code fully covers the following: 


Canned Fruits, Canned Pineapple, Jams and Preserves, Fruit Butters, Fruit 
Sauces, Jellies, Crushed Fruits, Maraschino Type Cherries, Fruit Syrups, Fruit 
Juices, Honey and Beeswax, Canned Asparagus, Canned Vegetables, Canned 
Ripe Olives, Olive Oil, Pickles, Mustards, Bulk Sauerkraut, Vinegar, Canned 
Salmon, Sardines, Canned Tuna, Canned Sea Foods, Dried Fruits, Raisins, 
Dried Grapes, Figs, Dates, Currants, Beans, Nuts, Fruit Kernels, Pits and Stems. 


The lists of phrases and commerical exp i are comprehensive in scope. 
The tables of currencies, numerals, dates, quantities, shipments, etc., are so 
complete as to insure substantial savings in telegraphic communications. The 
code words are adaptable to both domestic and foreign telegrams with a maxi- 
mum of economy. 


Price $10.00 Per Copy 
Remittance With Order 


California Packing Corporation 


101 California Street, San Francisco, California 
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CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Contingent on achievement of a pack of 
the record proportions indicated this year, New York Canners 
Co. directors are expected to make a small stock dividend dis- 
tribution annually. Toward close of 1924 directors declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent in stock. 

In 1923 and 1924 net after preferred dividends was equal 
to $6.29 and $6.64 a share, respectively, on 100,000 outstanding 
common shares. During these years annual dividends were only 
$2. There was also some talk that the management contem- 
plates calling the preferred. As of December 31 last there were 
outstanding $1,553,200 first and $850,000 second preferred. Earn- 
ings this year should be between $7 and $8 a share on the 
123,600 common shares now outstanding. Increase in outstand- 
ing common is the result of the 3 per cent stock dividend and 
subscription by stockholders to 20,620 shares at $28 a share. 


Lynchburg, Ohio—The new plant of the Lynchburg Canning 
Co. is rapidly nearing completion, and at the present time a 
great part of the machinery has been installed. The plant will 
have a capacity of 7,500 cases a day. 

There were some 800 acres of ground in the vicinity of 
Lynchburg planted to sweet corn this spring, and at the present 
time the outlook is for a large crop. 


Montpelier, Ohio—The new Franks Canning Co. has begun 
operation on beans. The prospects are for a bumper crop. In 
addition, tomatoes and pumpkin will be handled by this plant. 


Bellevue, Ohio—The Clyde Kraut Co. is disposing of the 
cherry juice left from the pitting of the cherries by heating it 
and using it as a syrup in the canning process. A good dea! 
of juice comes from the pitting. The pits are dried and later 
used for fuel under the boilers. 


Columbus, Ohio—Representatives of virtually the entire 
canning industry in Ohio at a conference with Dr. J. E. Monger, 
State director of health, recently agreed to co-operate with the 
Department of Health in correcting steam pollution in accord- 
ance with law. Among the industries which already have started 
correction of steam pollution are the steel, paper and beet-sugar 
industries. 


Allegan, Mich.—The Allegan Canning Co, organized last 
fall by a company of Allegan men, with J. Ford Stratton, former 
judge of probate, as president, has begun an active campaign 
for the sale of stock in order that the proposition may be put 
into operation as soon as possible. 

The company is capitalized for $150,000. All stock is con- 
mon stock, par value $10 per share. 

A vinegar plant will be operated in conjunction with the 
canning factory. It is the plan of the officers to begin actual 
operation as soon as possible. 

Officers of the company are: J. Ford Stratton, president; 
Dr. C. W. Young, vice-president; William E. Schmitz, secretary, 


Look 


Communicate with us before placing your 
business for } tomato baskets, and allow us to 
quote, and forward samples. - 

We believe we have the most practical pack- 


age on the market, for handling tomatoes from 
fields to factory. 


SWING BROTHERS 
Ridgely, Md. 
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